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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing @ 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


IN THE STRENGTH OF THE LORD GOD 


OME of us quote the words of the Psalmist as we 
face the new year, “I will go in the strength of 
the Lord God.”’ Some of us think this a little 

old-fashioned, and say, “I will go in my own strength, 
or with the help of my friends.”’ As long as men go 
with courage and determination in their hearts, what 
they say about it is a matter of secondary importance. 

It is of those who are reluctant to go—afraid to 
go—that we are thinking to-day. They have had 
such blows in the past year that all sense of security 
has left them. They are suffering vastly more men- 
tally than they have suffered physically. To them 
there is something ominous in the approach of the 
new year. 

We commend to them and to ourselves the ex- 
ample of men and women who have had it much 
harder than we have had it, and yet have gone on 
not only with courage but with joy. Like Moses, 
they have endured as seeing Him who is invisible. 
Like Oliver Cromwell, they have said, “I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me.”’ 

To us there is no sharp line of division’ between 
those who say “I will go in the strength of the Lord 
God” and those who say “‘I will goin my own strength.”’ 
One thing does not exclude the other. We believe 
that the more we trust in God the mightier the efforts 
we put forth. 

Some folks deny this and talk about a laziness or 
a paralysis which overcomes us from leaning on the 
Everlasting Aims. 

We need not theorize. Let us try things out. 
Let us note whether Wwe are less competent, Jess re- 
sourceful, less energetic, on the days when we are 
most conscious of the presence of the Living God. 

To us it seems as if all our powers were set free 
and all our desire to serve intensified when our faith 
in God becomes strong. A sense of unity comes into 
our lives. We become buoyant and joyous. A Hap- 
py New Year means something to us. We want all 
men to have this happiness, this enlarged capacity to 
serve, this new faith in life as worth living. 

That is why we are in church work, and why we 
want churches made strong. They are intended to 
be power-houses of faith. The ministers are ordained 
to be apostles of faith. The journals are supported 
to spread faith broadcast. So here is our sentiment 


for 1938: “‘T will go in the strength of the Lord God’”’— 

confidently but modestly, with sure step but with open 

mind, with great faith and hope, but also with love 

that never fails and never tires—with our comrades 

and also with the consciousness that God is with us. 
THE LEADER IN 1933 


E enter the year 1933 full of confidence. We 
do not think this is a case of whistling to 
keep up our courage. We think that facts 

justify optimism in the work of the Christian Leader. 

We have fought our way through three years of 
rough going. It is up hill still. Perhaps “it will be 
to the very end.” But we are going on full of hope. 

We have a body of loyal supporters who believe 
in the mission of the religious weekly and in the work 
of the Christian Leader. 

We have had several important legacies. We 
have had gifts for current support. We have found 
ministers doubling up on subscription checks, and 
others sending five, ten, or twenty-five dollars. We 
have kept our subscription list up around the five 
thousand mark, when many journals have lost 40 
or 50 per cent of their readers. We have had fine 
support from contributors. Our board has buckled 
down to hard work and lifted the details of the mana- 
ger’s job from the shoulders of the editor. 

Some of our contemporaries take the position that 
the need for a journal of opinion has passed. We 
are sure that such a paper never was as much needed 
as now. When propaganda of all kinds is flooding 
the mails, when the great dailies are coming more and 
more under a centralized control, when the radio to a 
high degree is commercialized, we need independent 
editorial utterance from a religious standpoint more 
than ever before in our history. 

What society needs, society in the long run is 
going to have and will pay for. 

The Christian Leader is not, like many religious 
weeklies, compelled to face lean times without re- 
sources. We have an income from trust funds, from 
gold notes turned in, from free funds, and until re- 
cently we have had an important income from real 
estate. In a great city like Boston, real estate on 
main streets has not ceased to have value. There is 
no mortgage on any of our real estate and so we can 
not lose it by foreclosure. What we need to do is to 
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hang on like grim death until our income comes back, 
and hustle to make it come back. Those two things 
our board is doing. 

When people say publicly that we are having a 
difficult time and “some radicai change will probably 
be necessary” they tell the truth, but do not give 
quite the color of the truth. That color is not black 
but white. We have made great savings and we are 
busy with plans for greater savings, and the plans fill 
us with enthusiasm and courage. 

Best of all, the Leader has not been weakened by 
economies. It is not seemly to blow our own trumpet, 
but people whom we trust tell us that the entire de- 
nomination appreciates our going on full speed. There 
is much room for improvement, but we believe that 
the spirit of universal helpfulness and consideration 
that our people have exhibited has enabled us to hold 
the paper at a high level. 

In our judgment the end of 1933 will see us 
stronger than we are at the beginning. 

* * 


THE AVERAGE MAN 


OST of us are not extraordinary people, we are 
average people. No tablets will mark the 
spot where we were born. No crowds surge 

around us as we go from place to place. No great 
burial will be ours in Arlington or Westminster Abbey. 
But without the average man, no nation can exist. 
Jan Hay, or Major John Hay Beith, the English author, 
well known in this country, proposed some time ago 
that they erect another great memorial in England, 
not to this hero or that, but to the average man. 
Said he: “The average man is the bulwark of the na- 
tion. The power of England comes from the rank 
and file of the people.” 

The Pittsburgh Gazette Times commented on this 
speech as follows: 

Major Beith merely states an old truth, but it is 
one that comes as a surprise to the average man because 
it is stated so infrequently that he forgets it. The 
average man is so busy fulfilling his dest ny of supply- 
ing strength to his nation—all nations—that he does 
not bother about the matter at all, or think about it, 
until some writing person writes about how important 
he is. A number of years ago Margaret EH. Sangster 
sang about him in verse, thus: 

’Tis the average man, may God bless him! 
That pilots us, still in the van, 

Over land, over sea, as we travel, 
Just the plain, hardy average man. 

Genius is desirable, for it illumines the way that 
might be dark without it. Still, the average man, 
without genius, could grope toward his goal and make 
headway, and also create a following for genius, which 
must perish without his support. 


A mechanic jumps into a deadly man-hole and 
pulls out one of his fellows overcome with gas, puts on 
his coat and walks away. 

A bystander jumps for the bridles of a runaway 
team and stops them. 

A boy and girl swim three miles ashore to sum- 
mon life savers for the crew of an overturned boat, a 
crew unable to swim. 

There is hardly a paper that we pick up in which 
we do not find some such record. 


And yet there is no such thing as an average man. 
The variations in the race are infinite in number. 

All we are saying is that the average of per- 
formance by the unheralded, even unnoticed, men 
and women of the world is high. 

* * 


WATCH FOR OUR NEXT ISSUE 


E are glad to announce that we shall publish 
in our next issue the report of the Unitarian 
and Universalist Commissions which contains 

the plan for the Free Church of America. This does 
not formally launch the Free Church. It launches the 
proposal. The American Unitarian Association and 
the Universalist General Convention must ratify the 
action and adopt the report. 

There have been some delays. They now have 
been overcome. There have been differences of 
opinion. They have been ironed out. It is reported 
that the meeting of the two commissions on December 
29 was the most united and enthusiastic gathering 
yet held. Asa result of that meeting there was not 
only satisfaction over agreement, there was profound 
spiritual emotion over an epoch-making achievement. 
There was a sense of history being made. There was 
the conviction that liberal Christianity had been 
enormously strengthened. 

We shall publish the complete text of the report 
and at the same time Dr. Etz’s office will mail out the 
report in pamphlet form. On the Unitarian side the 
same steps will be taken. The one thing needed now 
is to replace surmise with fact. We all know that 
what is coming is a plan for eventual federation. We 
also know that many suggestions will be made about 
joint work. What we do not know is how the 
two commissions kept their craft off the rocks of 
creed. 

If to-day the Universalist General Convention 
had to make a profession of belief, it would be at it for 
years and there would be almost as many minds as 
men. This does not mean that we are not agreed on 
fundamentals, but that we all like our own way of 
stating things. How have these Universalist-Uni- 
tarian cymmissioners got past the creed business? 
By ciphering down to the lowest common denomina- 
tor? That doesn’t sound like much to throw up our 
hats about. Perhaps they have shown statesmanship 
and boldly grasped this difficult subject and ended it. 
We hope so. We will be honest and say we know so. 
But we have to wait a week to tell you about it. 

* * 


THE PRIZE SERMONS* 


HE prize sermons have come along, twenty-five 
of them. ‘Two leading Presbyterians of the 
United States, one Baptist and one Methodist, 

sponsored the contest. All four men are ministers, 
and one is a teacher of theology. Six hundred and 
ninety-two sermons were submitted, and the authors 
represented twenty-eight denominations and three 
countries. 


*Prize Sermons. Edited by Edwin A. McAlpin, chairman, 
C. Wallace Petty, Hugh T. Kerr, J. Newton Davies. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pr ce, $2.00. 
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Let us look at the prize-winning sermon. What 
do these conservative church leaders consider a truly 
great sermon? The sermon is by Herman F. Reissig, 
pastor of King’s Highway Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The text is, “Ye believe in God,” 
John 14:1. The subject is “What Does It Mean to 
Believe in God?” There are five points: 1. To be- 
lieve in God means a sense of fundamental security 
that nothing can shake. 2. That we take seriously 
the brotherhood of man. 8. That the Christ-spirit 
will ultimately triumph. 4. That we have the secret 
of personal spiritual power. 5. That we know God 
is with us in the thick of the battle. The preacher 
sums the sermon up in these few words: “‘You believe 
in God. Do you? Then be sure that He will take care 
of you. Be a brother in fact, as well as in theory. 
Never say no to a man’s highest hopes. Let your 
faith release all your powers. Know that the God 
who is like Christ walks with you on the way.” 

This is the kind of preaching that does good in 
both Presbyterian and Universalist churches. It is 
what we all need. And it is the kind of preaching that 
is spreading over the world. Here is a paragraph that 
strikes home: 

“How often we have heard it said, especially in 
recent years, ‘Oh, it may be wise for economy’s sake 
to reduce the size of our armies and navies, but of 
course we shall always have war.’ Another is con- 
fident that business life will always be motivated by 
private profit, and never by the appeal of the com- 
mon welfare. Still another holds race prejudice to be 
an ineradicable instinct. There will always, say some 
people, be hate, poverty and fear. But if one really 
believes that, what does he mean by saying he be- 
lieves in God? What kind of a God is this, who for- 
ever can be defeated.’ .... It is one of the fine 
ironies of our time that some who are loudest in their 
denial of God have more faith in our capacity to 
fashion a righteous social order than many of us who 
say we believe in God.” 

There are other great sermons in the book, ‘‘A. D. 
1932,” by the rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Salisbury, Md., is a philippic against materialism. 
“The Afterglow,” by a United Presbyterian from De- 
lancey, N. Y., is based on the strictest Orthodoxy, 
but filled with the noblest spiritual insight. 

“The Art of Adaptability,’ by a Baptist from 
Atlanta, based on Paul, who knew how to be abased 
and how to abound, drives home the point that 
there is a poise of soul that defies outward circum- 
stance. 

A Lutheran from Dayton tells us that there are 
two ideas about religion to-day that are causing wide- 
spread disaster. One is that religion is merely an 
educational process. The other is that it is merely a 
crisis experience, a matter of conversion. The ideas 
are each so disastrous because when taken together 
they are absolutely right. ‘It takes two poisons to 
make common salt and Christians are supposed to be 
the salt of the earth.” 

Other topics are “Bearing the Cross,” “The 
Common People Heard Him Gladly,” “The Ministry 
of Silence,’ ““The Perspective of the Stars,” twenty- 
five in all. 

“The First Thing in Religion” is on love. The 
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“Secret of Mighty Living” is based on “He endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible.” 

Pastors from little places as well as big appear 
here: Clifton, N. J., Waseca, Minn., South Bell Buckle, 
Tenn., Waco, Texas, Springfield, Vt. 

John M. Trout of Sandwich, Mass., contributes a 
strong sermon on ‘The Quest for Security.” 

The book is stimulating, helpful, and, as a cross 
section of Protestant church opinion, most illuminat- 
ing. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
We wish that a little s)mething noble and unseif- 
ish could appear in the debate over Philippine in- 
dependence. The questions we hear are: What will 
we make? What will we lose? What does sugar say? 
How does labor feel? There has been noble service 
in the islands. What does it say? 


If you have trouble when you try to say “I be- 
lieve in God,” says Fosdick, possibly you may get 
light by saying, ‘“‘I believe in man.” In other words, 
approach it from the other end. Take hold of a 
difficult subject from the side nearest to you. 


One hundred and twelve tracts out of three hun- 
dred put out by the American Unitarian Association 
are to be discarded immediately, regardless of the 
supply on hand, forty are to be retained only until 
the supply is exhausted. 


? 


In considering ‘‘godless religion,” says the Pres- 
byterian Advance, “let us remember the actual godless- 
ness which exists among professing Christians.’”” The 
Advance counts that the real menace to religion—not 
theoretical godlessness. 


If there are eleven million people out of work, if 
farmers as a class are getting just half what they used 
to get for their crops, if six out of ten factory workers 
are unemployed, what kind of backing ought relief 
agencies to have? 


Dr. Fosdick declared recently that ministers need 
to know as much about healthy mindedness and sick 
mindedness as about righteousness and sin. 


We Americans are among the most practical 
and realistic folks on earth. Why, then, take into our 
bodies what impairs our efficiency? 


Said the Methodist minister of South Bell Buckle, 
Tenn.: ‘““We need to sing that old spiritual, ‘Stan’ 
right still and steady yo’self.’ ”’ 


It may be true that the man who is the most 
conscientious “gets it in the neck,’ but far better 
there than in the soul. 


Let the emphasis of life with friends gone remind 
us to make the most of Jife with friends here. 


Nature is ali ready for spring. Without haste or 
excitement some things go along as planned. 
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How to Find Happiness in the New Year 


Donald G. Lothrop 


LL life is a search for happiness. All struggle 
is for its maintenance when found. Man 
quests after that harmony and unity of the 
spirit by which he may feel at home in the 
There are times in the history of man, 
certain epochs, which have provided more happiness 
than others. There is a sort of wave and cycle by 
which society rises to great heights of joy and peace. 
Such for example is the thirteenth century in Europe. 
A central ideal was prevalent. Men were under the 
protective wing of the church—a church which com- 
manded the loyalties of the vast mass of the people. 
The idea of the universe was concrete. There was 
little doubt. Certainty prevailed. Great cathedrals 
sprang up. Works of love and beauty were produced. 
The divisive forces of life were few. Universal hopes, 
ideas, and aims created a common basis for action. 

At other times men struggle for happiness alone, 
single-handed, and some meet defeat. Many are 
they who have been shipwrecked upon this rock. To 
quote Colton: ‘Anthony sought for happiness in love, 
Brutus in glory, Caesar in dominion. The first found 
disgrace, the second disgust, and the last ingratitude, 
and each destruction.” 

This failure to achieve happiness is a possibility 
for almost any one who searches for it. There are 
many who seek, but few who find. This is certainly 
true of the present era. We are at that period of the 
history of our culture when the cycle curves downward. 
There is such a potpourri of ideas and points of view 
which are clashing about us, that the individual is ina 
constant turmoil of doubt and perplexity. There 
are many divisive forces at work in this second quarter 
of the twentieth century. It is a century of revolu- 
tion. The East and West, the North and South, are 
meeting. The world is shrinking, and as the contents 
of any body of materials under pressure from the 
narrowing of space rebound with increased movement, 
so do people react upon one another until almost 
feverish activity results. 

With this influx of new ideas, new facts, and dif- 
ferent cultures, the sense of harmony and agreement, 
oneness of purpose, and commonalty of action depart. 
Yet it is these very things which have been present in 
those eras when joy, happiness, and religion swept over 
the people. Thus it is that, perhaps not knowing, but 
feeling the lack of those factors and elements upon 
which the common happiness depends, people turn to 
other things in order to once more become happy men 
and women, full of the joy of living. 

This leads us to the first aspect of our subject— 
mistaken ideas of what constitutes happiness. What 
are they? There is first the theory of self-indulgence. 
Some people think that happiness consists of a sum of 
pleasure. Enjoyable sensations are thus the criterion 
of happiness. This leads to self-indulgence in any- 
thing which produces pleasant sensations. There is a 
search for thrill and excitement. Yet happiness was 
never found that way... We but fool ourselves when 
we think that it can be. Not that pleasure is not a 
very legitimate part of happiness—it is to a certain 


extent. Pleasure leads to happiness many times. It 
leads to happiness more surely than pain. Joy is 
holier than pain. If it were not so we should all be 
dead. Having listened to the call of pleasure and 
followed it, as most people do, it has led us to action 
which sustains and enhances life. Shrinking from 
pain, man has kept away from much that is evil. 
Therefore it follows that pleasure is a necessary part 
of happiness and is usually found with it. 

There is, however, a real error into which people 
fall when pleasure becomes the sole sign and mark of 
happiness. Pleasant sensations, a sum of enjoyable 
moments, can not be lasting. In order to keep up 
the same level of pleasure, pleasant moments and en- 
joyable sensations must come at a faster rate. The 
sensory organs of man by their very nature get tired, 
hence they need more food to keep them going. But 
there is an end to the amount which they can absorb. 
A time comes when any increase in food does not in- 
crease the enjoyment of the sensory apparatus. Thus 
reaction sets in. Pleasure turns into indifference and 
defeats its own aim. The coffee of a man used to 
taking one lump of sugar is as sweet as the coffee of a 
man used to taking two. The first use of opium is 
more effective than the second and the third. The 
dose must be increased. The end is reached. Self- 
indulgence turns sour on the tongue, it fails to give 
us that happiness the search for which led us on to 
the path of pleasure. 

A second way by which some people attempt to 
achieve happiness is by escape. The cares of day to 
day existence are too great. They keep one fretful 
and unhappy. One worries about the future, inse- 
curity, the thousand and one things which beset the 
mind of modern man. In order to let oneself in on 
the delights of happiness some people invent an in- 
terest which keeps them occupied. It is a case of 
assuming a virtue even if thou hast it not. The 
movies are one way of escaping from the trials and 
tribulations of existence. It is said that seores of 
unemployed will take their last few cents and spend it 
on a ticket to a picture-show. They want to forget 
and postpone for a time the inevitable facing of the 
facts. They want for a time to get out of a miserable 
world into one of color, romance and joy. Many 
hobbies do for men this very thing. The inability of 
many people to hear the truth which shrieks before 
them comes from this desire not to be made unhappy 
by recognizing it. We fix our minds upon one idea so 
that other ideas—strangers to our own—will not de- 
range our mental scheme and demolish the pleasant 
and easy picture in our own minds. 

Like the first method of obtaining happiness, 
this second method is also doomed to failure. Hap- 
piness can not be obtained by escaping from the 
real world. We can play tricks on ourselves for a 
while, but sooner or later we pay the price. Unhap- 
piness will most assuredly come. Escaping even for 
a time has within it the germs of defeat. We escape 
from something which will in time present itself to us 
again. The real world comes crashing in on us once 
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more. We can not escape from it for long. We 
must sooner or later go back. If we do not go volun- 
tarily then we must be forced into it. Life is a hard 
master and there is no lasting escape from it. 

Now it is right here and because of this fact that 
escape produces the opposite of happiness. It may 
give us a sum of pleasure, but because we have known 
those moments the contrast with the less spectacular, 
intense or pleasant realities leads to an increase of 
unhappiness. We come suddenly out of the theater- 
house of pleasant feeling to the job, the work, the 


difficulties of the old perplexing problems which are. 


still there waiting to be solved. We discover that 
time was wasted. The problem has grown more dif- 
ficult. The job next morning after the moral holiday 
taken with the hobby is still tedious, obnoxious. 
We should be closer to happiness if we had adjusted 
ourselves to the facts and faced the problem of chang- 
ing them. If happiness is anywhere it must be found 
in the real world, for that is the world in which we are 
forced, inevitably, to live. He who indulges himself 
in escape makes himself less able to achieve those 
enduring satisfactions which constitute true happiness. 

Then there is that third way by which some 
people aitempt to come to happiness. They try to 
find happiness within the self. They know that 
happiness which depends upon an arbitrary world is a 
happiness which is unstable. It is contingent. They 
want something surer and more certain, something 
which faileth them not. They feel that it is the self 
which is constant. They may depend upon them- 
selves. They teach us that, since the degree of hap- 
piness is the result of dividing the things we have by 
those which we want, he who would be happy must 
decrease the number of things he wants. Thus is 
happiness obtained. This formula amounts to a de- 
mand that we decrease our desires. It is a demand 
that we adapt ourselves to that which is. It is the 
same as tightening the belt when one is hungry. Its 
logical conclusion is death. It is then that all desire 
ceases. In fact its greatest followers, the Buddhists, 
teach that it is when we cease from all desiring that 
peace comes and Heaven is attained. 

Such a road to happiness leads, however, into the 
quagmire of delusion. Happiness becomes a state 
of mind. If one looks on the world through pink 
glasses—Lo! the world is pink. It has led to the state- 
ment that “nothing is good, or bad but thinking 
makes it so.”’ Beauty is not in the world but in our- 
selves. This way to happiness is a form of Coueism. 
It is a danger that besets us. Let us beware. Hap- 
piness is most assuredly within us—but it isn’t all 
there. It is outside as well asin. It does depend on 
other things. When we turn inwardly upon ourselves 
we turn to chase the self as the cat her tail. This is the 
famous vicious circle. If man was an individual in 
the sense of being completely and absolutely in his 
body, then this method of obtaining happiness would 
succeed. But man, to paraphrase Aristotle, is a 
social animal. He exists by, for, and through others. 
He can not even if he would escape his social nature. 
It is written on the sun. Thus, try as he may, man 
can not obtain happiness within the self alone. Na- 
ture was wise when she made it impossible for man to 
be completely happy within the self. Man must step 


out once more and connect himself with a world. 
Happiness is not just a subjective state. It is not a 
state of mind. It is an objective state. It is a state 
of things. It is concerned with a man’s relation to 
objects and more particularly with his relation to 
other men. Thus it is that this method is also doomed 
to failure—doomed by the very makeup of man. 

This leads us to the fourth and last mistaken 
path to happiness. Some people try to reach happi- 
ness by acquiring things. The search and struggle 
for wealth is more than a means of maintaining a high 
standard of living. It may begin that way, but it 
ends many times in acquisition for its own sake—a 
way to happiness. Here is the opposite of finding 
happiness within the self. It is finding happiness 
completely outside. It mounts with the addition of 
each item. The bank balance thus becomes the ruler 
by which joy is measured. People become so ob- 
sessed with acquisition that they do more than work 
harder and harder to produce wealth. They use their 
minds in order to find ways of increasing their wealth 
by not working. They manipulate stocks. They re- 
organize companies, merge, trade on the margin, 
play the market, they do the many things which our 
institutions permit them to do in order to add more 
dollars to the amount. The struggle for unearned 
wealth possess thousands of people. The feelings 
rise to fever heat when the going’s good. Witness the 
stock market prosperity of 1929. Stccks were in the 
saddle and ran amuck among mankind. The spirit is 
catching. It becomes the ambition of young men to 
obtain some of this unearned wealth. They dream of 
riches coming to them suddenly by the clever or lucky 
juggling of paper and numbers. When the bubble 
bursts the disappointments are sharp and keen. The 
increase in suicides is but symptomatic of the falsely 
conceived happiness which possessed them. Let us 
ask the question that Cyneas the philosopher once 
asked Pyrrhus. 

“What will you do when you conquer Italy?” 
asked Cyneas. 

“T will conquer Sicily,’ replied Pyrrhus. 

“And after Sicily?”’ continued Cyneas. 

“Then Africa,” again replied Pyrrhus. 

‘And after you have conquered the world?” again 
asked Cyneas. 

“T will take my ease and be merry,’ 
Pyrrhus. 

“Then,” asked Cyneas, “why can you not take 
your ease and be merry now?” 

No—one never stops, because happiness for them 
comes after—to-morrow—when more has been added. 
This time never comes and so happiness eludes them. 
To obtain happiness it is first necessary to recognize a 
fundamental truth about the nature of the world in 
which we live. We live in a world where one thing 
leads to another. Certain preparations are necessary 
before we get where or what we want. 

When we want to go to Boston we do not think 
so much of the city as we do of the means by which 
we get there. We think of the car. We make an 
effort to catch the train. The train takes us to where 
we want to go. Ask the man who makes the touch- 
down what his mind was on and he’ll tell you—the 
tackle who got him, the half-back that stood between 
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him and the goal posts. Ask the man who is skilled 
in’ golf how much his mind is upon the score. 

In like fashion one must not have his mind upon 
happiness if he would be happy. Think about it and 
you discover that happiness is absent. Search for 
happiness and it eludes you. You will not discover it. 
Struggle for it and you are defeated before you start. 
Happy people do not think of happiness. They are 
too busy thinking of other things. 

We know now which roads to keep from if we 
would travel to a happy life. Let us now turn to the 
other aspect of the question. Which is the road to 
take to get there? How may one go through the 
needle’s eye. Rolland describes the boy, Jean Chris- 
tophe, by saying, ‘‘He was so religious that he did not 
think of God.” In like manner it can be said of the 
happy man, “He is so happy that he does not think 
of happiness.” Listen to a symphonic poem and 
great feelings rush over you. Think of the feelings 
and forget the music and the feelings leave you. 

This is the paradox of happiness, that it can not 
be had by trying to find it. One must use the indirect 
method. One must discover those things upon which 
happiness depends. We must find out which activities 
lead to happiness, what conditions produce it. To 
do this is to recognize that happiness is not a state of 
mind but a condition of things. It means that the 
individual must link himself to the world in a par- 
ticular manner. It means that happiness is social and 
not individual. We must be directed outwards be- 
fore the spirit comes back to the self. Mr. Hadfield, 
the psychologist, writes: ““By directing our attention 
to an objective ideal, nature maintains the healthy 
balance between the subjective feelings in us and the 
objective world. She contrives to make it impossible 
for any one to obtain happiness by turning into him- 
self. Thus each man who succeeds in the search for 
happiness must needs add his quota to the world’s 
progress.” 

’ What is the first condition by which men add 
their “quota to the world’s progress?’ They must 
have some work to do. They should have a job. 
They must create or perform and feel with their own 
hands the products of their skill and will. We must 
have a vital interest in the building of something. In 
other words, we must be active. Man is made for 
action. The centuries and eons of time have con- 
spired to make him an activist, a creator, a doer. 
Thus it is that the very minimum condition of hap- 
piness is the performing of a task. 

Secondly, we must attain to a certain quality of 
life—reach a certain fineness of work. There is a 
quatrain from the Rubaiyat which expresses this idea. 

Think not I dread to see my spirit fly 
Through the dark gates of fell mortality; 
Death has no terrors when life is true; 
’Tis living ill that makes us fear to die. 

The man who knows that he has lived up to cer- 
tain ideals which he has set for himself feels that his 
life is worth while. He feels that he has accomplished 
something of enduring worth. He has done the hard 
thing. He has met a test. He is an inspiration to 
himself. That man is a happy man. .He may have 
to suffer. Pain may be inflicted on him, but he is 
made happy at the same time. When Socrates came 
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to die he did it with happiness in his heart because he 
felt he had attained a certain quality of life. He 
would not measure it in amount, in years. It was 
not age that interested him, it was worth. Therefore 
he did not hesitate to drink the hemlock. 

Then thirdly. Enduring happiness is obtained by 
imagination—an imagination which permits a man 
to see the significance of life. He sees the relation of 
his work to the work of others. He feels that one is 
connected with a world. He knows that one thing 
is done because of another. He understands that the 


. part he plays in the game of life is not a single one— 


he sings no solo, he mouths no monologue. He knows 
that other parts depend upon his and his part upon 
others. When we sink our roots deep into the world 
of men and things we find sufficient substance to 
sustain and nourish the new shoots which will arise. 
There are certain historic roles which all men, what- 
ever their group, must play. They know that destiny 
fashions much in this world. To know and under- 
stand these forces—their cause and effect—is to bring 
much satisfaction which leads to happiness. One’s 
life is significant because the why is recognized. 

Then there is a fourth condition of happiness. 
This is the hope of progress. The happy man knows 
that the world changes. He knows that there is an 
evolutionary process which moves onward and for- 
ward—that which has been shall not be and what is 
not may, perhaps, come true. The evils and iniquities 
which cause much unhappiness in the world are not 
here forever. They are also transitory and passing— 
that after evil comes the good. When the long 
struggle of man is viewed, the growth from the ape to 
the human, and from slavery to freedom, from hate 
to love—when these things are seen then a great hope 
is born in the human breast. Man looks forward to 
the better day, the coming of the kingdom. Thus is 
his own life made bright in realizing that he is the 
stepping stone to higher things. He sees himself as 
the food which sustains the good, the substance out of 
which grows the new world. Itis the hope of progress, 
this feeling that better days will come, that lights up 
the way through the darkest night. Life becomes a 
triumphant march of a victorious army whose destiny 
is to succeed and plant the banner of God on the high- 
est and most difficult peak. . 

Then fifth and lastly. The happiest men are 
those who serve some cause. The cause is outside 
themselves. They struggle to make it come true. It 
is in some sacrifice for an ideal or for some person that 
the highest happiness is known. It is the way in 
which the individual leaps over the parapets of death 
into an everlasting life. The cause has life and move- 
ment beyond and after the individual is gone. By 
thus projecting the self into the cause, the ideal, the 
purpose, the individual becomes part of and wrapped 
up in this thing which lives beyond him. He lives in 
it and by it. Those men who throw themselves into a 
cause which is felt to be headed in the same direction in 
which the world is going, are happy men. They are 
extended, enlarged. They literally throw their arms 
about and clasp destiny to themselves. The history 
of man’s struggles, the great human struggle for peace, 
for freedom, for security, for a beautiful life for all 
men, demonstrates conclusively that happiness is 
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found there. There is your profound happiness which 
nothing can shake, because they have thrown them- 
selves into a cause to which destiny guarantees success. 
Thus it is that by forgetting self happiness is reached. 
The greatest good to a single man comes, paradoxically 
though it may seem, to those who live for others, for 
some great work and ideal which may take centuries 
to consummate. This is seeing God. For He is seen 
only by the most sensitive who can detect His face 
through the dark and bitter clouds which hide Him 
for so many men. This is the supreme happiness. 
“Straight is the way but narrow the gate, and few 
there be who enter therein.”’ Perhapsit is the few who 


care; the rest do not. But the way is clear. The 
path is unmistakable. Turgeniev wrote about itfin 
this fashion. The applicant for happiness knocks on 
the door. A voice asks her once more: 


“But knowest thou that all thou holdest true 
Thy soul may yet deny in bitter pain, 
So thou shalt deem thy sacrifice in vain?” 
“W’en this I know,” she said. ‘And yet again 
I pray thee, let me enter.” ‘‘Enter then!” 
That hollow Voice replied. She passed the door. 
A sable curtain fell—and nothing more. 
“A fool,” snarled some one, gnashing. Like a prayer, 
“A saint!”’ the whispered answer thrilled the air. 


Memories of the World War 


XIII. 


First Days in Holland 


Johannes 


AT Tuesday morning in January, 1915, when 
we sailed up the River Maas, or Meuse, gave 
us our first view of Holland in war time. 
The little country is bounded by the North 
Sea on the west and north, by Germany on the north 
and east and by Belgium on the south. It has only 
four million people. At that time it was surrounded 
by fighting forces, the mighty English fleet in one 
direction, the German armies in the other. The 
English could reach Holland by boat and the Germans 
could quickly get there by train. It was a picturesque 
meeting-place of bitter enemies throughout the war. 
As our ship slowly made its way up the river, we 
noticed the feverish activity in the shipyards and we 
saw once more the green pastures and black and white 
cattle so characteristic of the country. : 

At Rotterdam we drove to one hotel, changed the 
second day to another, and there lived in a large front 
room overlooking the river for five months. Spies 
were on every floor of every hotel. All that we said 
or did was noted by somebody. We never left con- 
fidential documents in our rooms, for we knew that 
the rooms were entered. Many a friendly servant 
was on some pay roll other than that of the hotel. 

_ The dining room every night was the stage of a secret 
drama. We saw the characters. We speculated 
about them. We talked with many of them. But 
we well knew that the half never was revealed. Many 
a2 man went out of that room to imprisonment or 
death. 

In common parlance we were in Holland. Strictly 
speaking we were in Nederland or the Netherlands, 
which is made up of the provinces of North and South 
Holland, Groningen, Friesland, Guelderland, Drente, 
Brabant, Limburg, Overijsel, Zeeland and Utrecht, 
My own forefathers emigrated from Utrecht just 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. I found 
my name on stores and factories and on old tombs 
in churchyards. Theoretically I should have spoken 
Dutch, but all the Dutch I ever learned was een 
und seventig, twee und negetig—one and seventy, two 
and ninety (7192), my telephone number in Rotter- 
dam. 

The country is only 150 to 250 miles long and 
100 to 150 miles wide. It was but a step to Ger- 


many or to Belgium, then in the iron grip of the 
German army. 

In the beginning that fact impressed us more than 
anything else. We were near the movements of the 
greatest war in history. The Dutch felt it deeply, 
and always were talking about being drawn into the 
struggle. Their soldiers, 400,000 at least, were 
mobilized and were stationed on the frontiers. 

In Rotterdam also was a headquarters of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium—their port of 
entry. Here came the great ships. Here the cargoes 
were put into canal boats. From here the boats 
started through the canals for Belgium. And all the 
boats, going and coming, passed our windows. Our 
hotel room was a grand-stand seat from which to view 
the constant movement of traffic on the Maas. 

As directed by my cable, I reported at “the Rot- 
terdam office of the Commission for Relief in Belgium.” 
The Acting Director told me that Captain Lucey 
had expected to use me in occupied Belgium, but that 
the American Ambassador at Berlin had sent a tele- 
gram saying ‘Hold van Schaick for Bicknell.” 

I could not felicitate myself on being important 
enough to have ambassadors telegraph around about 
me, for I knew that all such messages were transmitted 
by our diplomatic representatives to make sure that 
they would get through. 

The message probably meant, the Director said, 
that a new relief project was under way. Bicknell, 
James and Rose of the Rockefeller Foundation War 
Relief Commission were coming from Poland. It 
created a problem for me, because the Madame could 
not go into Poland and I hated to leave her alone. 
We talked it over and decided that if it were to be 
Poland for me, I could cable for my brother, who was 
anxious to enlist in the work, and leave him in Holland 
with the Madame. 

That first afternoon I was taken rapidly from 
place to place in an automobile to get some idea of the 
relief work being carried on, The problem was the 
problem of the refugee. A milion Belgian people 
who had fled before the advancing German aimies. 
had sought refuge over the frontier in the little neutral 
country to the north. Many had soon gone back. 
Others had crossed to Engiand. Some of the young 
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men had taken ship to France to join the Belgian 
army. But between 300,000 and 400,000 were left in 
Holland when we got there in January, 1915. This 
number was reduced to 70,000 when we left in June. 

Whether 800,000, 300,000 or even 70,000, they 
were a great burden for Holland to carry. 

In the United States, since the war, I have heard 
people dismiss the refugee problem as a minor matter. 
Nobody who knows about it will take that view. 

In “The History of the Great War,” by John 
Buchan, there is a paragraph at the close of his chap- 
ter on ‘The Fall of Antwerp” which for beauty and 
insight has seldom been equaled in modern literature: 


The world had never before seen such a migration 
of a people or such an emptying of a great city. It re- 
called the time when a King of Babylon carried Israel 
captive to eat the bread of sorrow by foreign streams, or 
those doings of ancient conquerors when they moved 
the inhabitants of a conquered town to some new site 
and razed and sowed with salt the old foundations. 
But those were affairs of little places and small num- 
bers, and this involved half a million souls and one of 
the proudest cities of Europe. Fighting has its own de- 
cencies, and when it is done on conventional lines of at- 
tack and counter-attack by normal armies, our habitua- 
tion prevents us from realizing the colossal unreason 
of it all. But suddenly comes some such business as 
Antwerp and unseals our eyes. 

We see the laborious handiwork of man, the 
cloak which he has made to shelter him from the outer 
winds, shrivel before a folly of his own devising. All 
the sacrifice and heroism which are the poor recom- 
penses of war are suddenly overshadowed, and etched 
in with bitter clearness we note its horror and futility. 
Some day the world, when its imagination has grown 
quicker, will find the essence of war not in gallant 
charges and heroic stands, but in those pale women 
dragging their pitiful belongings through the Belgian 
fields in the raw October night. When that day comes, 
the tumult and the shouting will die and the kings and 
captains depart on nobler errands.* 


For five months we were in close contact with two 
classes of people—refugees, many of them from Ant- 
werp and most of them from the working class, and 
the Dutch, most of whom were from the upper classes. 

The responsibility for relief work, of course, was 
on Queen Wilhelmina’s little kingdom. All that we 
could do was to co-operate. 

There would not have been so many refugees if 
Germany had not been so stern in her treatment of 
the Belgians. In the first place Germany was irri- 
tated over Belgian resistance, and in the second place 
the German High Command, especially in the early 
months of the war, was singularly lacking in imagina- 
tion. 

There were people who fled to Holland from the 
start and the Dutch received them kindly, but after 
the sack of cities and villages and the execution of 
civilians in Louvain, Aerschot, Vise, Alost, Dinant, 
and other places, Belgians were terror stricken at the 
approach of the Germans and fled in great numbers. 
In Belgium under the Germans there were few 
“atrocities,” but there was punishment for civilians 
firing at soldiers and for possessing firearms which was 
out of all proportion to the offense. All these things 
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were fresh in the minds of the people of Antwerp 
early in October, 1915, but they rested secure behind 
their mighty forts. The artillery of the Germans 
blew the forts to pieces, and the whole city and all 
the people of the country round about started as one 
uncontrollable panic-stricken mob. It was only 
seven or eight miles to the Dutch frontier, and seven 
or eight miles farther to Bergen-op-Zoom, the first 
Dutch town of any size. Atmost half of Antwerp 
went that way, and a little city of 16,000 had over 
200,000 people on its hands after those terrible nights 
of October 7 and 8. It was much the same with all 
the border towns. 

The Dutch people opened their homes to the 
refugees, everybody was given food and shelter, and 
the government dealt generously and _ intelligently 
with the situation. 

Less than a month before the fall of Antwerp 
Queen Wilhelmina in her speech from the throne had 
said: “Deeply moved by the fate of all people dragged 
into the war, Holland is bearing the extraordinary 
burden laid upon its shoulders willingly, and with 
open arms receives all unhappy beings looking for 
refuge within its borders.” Now came a terrific 
testing, but Holland stood the test. After Antwerp 
fell the government sent special trains to the border 
to get the refugees, and scattered them over the 
country. The wealthy went to hotels, the middle 
class to boarding houses, the poor to refugee camps. 

A vivid picture of what happened in those excit- 
ing days we got from the daughter of an inn-keeper 
at Harderwijk on the Zuyder Zee. The Madame, who 
has a great facility for languages, had picked up enough 
Dutch to understand her and translate for me. The 
friendly Dutch woman told how the special train laden 
with refugees came in at two o’clock on a Sunday 
morning, how the church bells were rung, how the 
whole town got up, how they prepared hot coffee and 
spread “butter brod,” how they made up beds in 
churches, in school houses, in their homes, and how 
the tears streamed down the faces of the poor, tired, 
horror-racked people in the light and the warmth of 
the welcome. “Never,” said she, “‘was there such a 
Sunday in Harderwijk.”’ 

All through those months in Holland we con- 
stantly were hearing terrible stories about the Ger- 
mans. Our hearts were deeply moved by the plight 
of the refugees, and our sympathies always were with 
the Allies, but we never could condemn wholesale the 
Germans. We met too many humane, cultured 
Germans in Rotterdam. We knew too many in 
America. When tempted to hate there rose up before 
us the figure of the German girl whom we met on the 
Nieuw Amsterdam whose intended husband went down 
on the Nurnberg. And we thought of what Oswald 
Shute told us as we separated after the little informal 
midnight supper that we induced her to attend at the 
close of the voyage. “The very day that she got the 
news of his fate,’”’ said Shute, “there came a letter from 
him full of devotion and making plans for the home 
that they would build after the war.’’ There was 
something of sharing one another’s joys and bearing 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the law of 
Christ, which overleaped national boundaries even in 
the darkest days of war. 
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Man Seeking God 


George A. Gay 


Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? Job 11:7. 


JAN from the dawn of intellectual develop- 
ment has been curious about Deity; he 
has desired more light upon the mystery 
: of life. He has sought God. 

Under affliction Job utters his protest against 
God’s severe treatment of him, and Zophar rebukes 
him for his presumption and iniquity. It is in this 
rebuke that we find the famous words which are em- 
ployed as the text. Another rendering of these lines 
is this: ‘“Canst thou find out the deep things of God?” 
But either interpretation involves the thought of 
search for the Almighty, and as Zophar proceeds he 
develops the theory of man’s inability to attain the 
heights or to sound the depths of Infinity. He then 
goes on to state what must appeal to all of us as true, 
that if Job will set his heart aright, if he will stretch 
out his hands toward God, if he will put iniquity far 
away, if he will banish unrighteousness, his life shall 
be clearer than noonday and darkness shall be as the 
morning, and in security shall he rest. 

Our interest attaches to the contrast between 
man and God—cean little man search for and find 
great God? 

Man has answered this and all similar questions by 
continuing the ages-old quest, and it may be affirmed 
that this search rightly conducted has never been 
in vain. 

We learn from the teachings of Jesus, the writings 
of Paul, and the words of John that God seeks man— 
the Infinite ever flows out towards the finite, but the 
finite is not aware of and can not become conscious of 
this outflowing unless man fulfils certain conditions. 
The two most important conditions are that man him- 
self must become a conscious seeker for God, and that 
he must live in an atmosphere where God and man 
can meet. 

One tragedy of human life is the unconsciousness 
of God that prevails. So intent are we upon our little 
worldly affairs that we remain blind to the light of 
truth, deaf to the sound of God’s voice, and indifferent 
to the appeal of love. There is no more sorrowful 
spectacle than that of men and women pursuing their 
way oblivious to their high destiny as sons and 
daughters of God. All the misery of life may be traced 
to this unhappy perversity. 

As Mary Carolyn Davies sings: 

Where the sun shines in the street 
There are very many feet 

Seeking God, all unaware 

That their hastening is a prayer. 
Perhaps these feet would deem it odd 
(Who think they are on business bent) 


If some one went, 
And told them, “‘You are seeking God.” * 


But let us consider some of the elements entering 
into the search for God. 

1. It is an Ageless Search. 

You can not date man’s inquiry concerning the 
Invisible. Death was the center of ancient Egyptian 


religion. It was the most terrible and mysterious 
event, but the Egyptians cherished hope for the future. 
Death was not final. The soul left the body for a 
tume and undertook a long journey. Eventually it 
would return. Magnificent tombs were erected for 
the royal families, elaborate ceremonies were prepared 
and enacted, the bodies were so embalmed as to last 
for centuries. And the ground of faith was trust in 
God. Among the ancient Hindus religion wa: the 
chief concern of man, and emancipation from all bodily 
and material conditions was the desire of the saint, and 
the underlying thought was the idea of God. In 
Mexico and Central America the archeologists have 
unearthed cities and pyramids and palaces, and on 
every side they have found evidences of the important. 
place that religion occupied in the life of the Aztecs. 
This religious interest inevitably rooted in the con- 
ceptions of God which these ancient and highly civi- 
lized people cherished. Among the North American 
Indians beautiful religious ideas closely associated with 
all natural objects may be traced back to utmost 
antiquity. Theirs was faith in the Great Spirit. And 
the oldest Hebrew legends we possess in the Bible have 
their origin in a religious consciousness unsurpassed by 
any other peoples. Jehovah was the groundwork of 
the thought and life of these pioneering souls. 

We speak of our times as modern, but in the midst 
of startling discoveries, unexampled scientific progress, 
undreamed-of commercial and industrial development, 
tremendous economic, social and moral problems, the 
hunger of the heart for God remains as powerful as of 
old. Through the ages man has tried by searching to 
find out God, and he is trying to-day no less than of old. 

2. It is an Intellectual Quest. 

Man has tried to find God by thinking. He has 
discovered and searched ancient manuscripts for light 
upon the Infinite. He has studied history to find God. 
He has investigated nature, and to-day is investigating 
with better instruments and wider knowledge than 
previously to find the underlying unity. He thinks 
that he has made one supremely important discovery, 
namely, that life is one, and yet he remains unsatisfied. 
By science, philosophy, theology and every con- 
ceivable system of thought man has endeavored to 
find an answer to a question that never is silenced— 
Canst thou by searching find out God? 

Said John Hunter, great preacher of the past 
decade: “Your nature is made for God. Your dis- 
satisfaction with everything unrelated to God, and 
apart from God, reveals the essential and potential 
divinity of your nature, whose demands are not met 
until there is established a real and close unity between 
you and God. Your life is in a state of confusion and 
anarchy until it is freely given to God, to attain its 
unity in Him.” 

Emerson wrote: “I am constrained every moment 
to acknowledge a higher order for events than the will 
I call mine.” 

Says George A. Gordon: “When we think clearly 
and at our best, the permanent core of the universe 
discloses itself as a fell »wship of persons in the order of 
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conscience and love, in the pervading presence and the 
comprehending being of the eternal conscience and 
love.” 
The intellectual quest of man for unity ends with 
the finding of ‘One God and Father of all, who is over 
all, and through all, and in all.” 

2. It is an Emotional Search. 

Light is beautiful but cold. Light with warmth is 
essential to life. Man’s intellectual quest is a pursuit 
of light, the light of truth, but complete truth is not 
only perfect light, it is also perfect warmth. An intel- 
lectual quest for God is inadequate, for the richest 
elements of being are found in the realm of the emo- 
tions. Man has made and is making an emotional 
search for God, and this emotional pilgrimage toward 
the Eternal is older than the intellectual. Man has 
attempted to find God through feelang—‘‘and he made 
of one every nation of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, having determined their appointed seasons, 
and the bounds of their habitation; that they should 
seek God, if haply they might feel after him and find 
him.” Human need has driven man to the divine 
Souree of supply. In the furnace of pain faith has 
been born. Where sorrow has cast its gloomy mantle 
over the heart, there hope has risen with healing in its 
‘wings. When man has felt himself sinking in weakness 
beneath the crushing weight of disaster he has thrown 
himself upon the divine strength. ‘Out of the depths 
have I cried unto thee, O Lord!’ Often the flames of 
remorse have destroyed the veil between a man and 
his God, and he has seen clearly the vision of the 
Divine. The sin-sick, storm-tossed soul has found 
God. 

Again the Seer of Concord states this for us, when 
he writes: “How dear, how soothing to man arises the 
idea of God peopling the lonely place, effacing the 
sears of our mistakes and disappointments.” 

Likewise, the normal, serene, victorious soul has, 
in quiet meditation or joyful service, through feeling 
found God. And when souls have felt God there has 
been no doubt about the vividness of their experience. 
An atheist can not argue the question of the existence 
of God with Jesus, or Paul, or Augustine or Emerson— 
these know, they have felt. 

The emotional search of man for peace ends in 
the discovery of the God of Peace. 

4, It is the Search of Love for Love. 

Love is the profoundest of emotions and the most 
inclusive and powerful element of human life. The 
ideal condition of finding God is through love. ‘God 
is love; and he that abideth in love abideth in God, and 
God abideth in him.” Here is unity and here is peace! 

John writes again: “No man hath beheld God at 
any time: if we love one another, God abideth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us: hereby we know that 
we abide in him and he in us, because he hath given us 
of his Spirit.” What is that Spirit but the Spirit of 
Love? 

All thoughtful readers find much in the writings 
of John that is perplexing. The differences between 
the three first gospels and the gospel and epistles of 
John are marked, but may not our perplexities be 
greatly lessened if we reflect that John’s aim is to give 
testimony? His first interest is not historical: it is to 
lead his readers to a certain intellectual and emotional 


experience. He is attempting to lead them to the 
acceptance of Christ as the Son of God. He is also 
attempting to interpret his own spiritual experience, 
and this has utmost value for us, because when John 
speaks of love as the way to God he is telling us about 
something he has experienced. John had found God 
through love. 

Furthermore, this love was not an abstract prin- 
ciple. Love, to him, was not an empty term, a mere 
word. He had discovered that God is love by pouring 
out all the rich love of his nature into the hearts of his 
brethren. He says that the only way to love God is 
to love your fellow man. The approach to God is not 
intellectual, the approach to God is practical-mystical, 
if we may coin such a hyphenated word. In loving 
mankind, a practical love expressed by deeds and 
devotion and forgiveness and charity, we learn to love 
God, and find in God all love, a mystical experience. 

Jesus, the inspiration of John and the source of 
his knowledge of the spiritual way, repeatedly stated 
that the two great commandments were, ‘“Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The new commandment which John says Jesus 
gave to his apostles was this: “That ye love one 
another; even as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another. By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

Again John reports Jesus: “Even as the Father 
rate loved me, I also have loved you: abide ye in my 

ove.” 

Is it not afact that all through the Bible, from the 
days when the Commandments were developed to 
their highest ethical and religious expressions to the 
conclusion that promises a new heaven and a new 
earth, there is an emphasis upon love as the supreme 
element of life, and there is also an ascending thought 
concerning it, an added significance attaching to it, 
until the full beauty and power resident in the word 
are imparted to it by Jesus? 

The new convert to the Way, Paul of Tarsus, rises 
above the limits of legalism and finds freedom in 
Jesus’ way of love, and Paul tells us that “ove is the 
fulfilment of the law.” 

Man’s intellectual quest shall end, for “knowledge 
shall be done away.” 

Man’s dreams shall be realized, for “prophecies 
shall cease.’ 

Knowledge is but partial, prophecy is but in part, 
but love endures, love never faileth, and love is per- 
fect, for ‘when that which is perfect is come then that 
which is in part shall be done away.” 

The great spiritual leaders of all generations found 
God as they learned to love their brothers. Buddha 
was emancipated by love; St. Francis was saved by 
love; Phillips Brooks was an apostle of love. The quest 
for God is satisfied when love plumbs heights and 
depths and brings us face to face with the Infinite. 

When Jeremiah wrote to the Babylonian exiles 
to comfort them, he sent this message: “And ye shall 
seek me, and find me, when ye search for me with all 
your heart.’”” The whole-hearted quest for God is 
successful, for God seeks man through love, and 
through love, whole-hearted love, man finds God. 
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Soft Coal and Tender Hearts 


Charles R. Joy 


= |[GHTLY did the American Constitutional 
Association, a patriotic organization of West 
Virginia, protest a few years ago against the 
calumnious epithets being hurled at the 
“The most lawless state in the Union”’—so 
West Virginia was branded. “An island of barbarity 
in a sea of civilization,” another called this lovely 
region. 

It is not that. There has been lawlessness there, 
but there is lawlessness elsewhere. There has been 
barbarity there, but West Virginia has no monopoly 
upon such atavism. The lawlessness and barbarity 
have been partly the result of human greed, partly the 
result of human stupidity, partly the result of the 
breakdown of the coal industry. ‘‘Not wickedness,”’ 
said a big-hearted Friend, when I ventured to use that 
word in describing the attitude of some of the coal 
operators. “They are not wicked; they are the vic- 
tims of a system which has not worked.’ She was 
right, I suppose, in her charity, and such epithets as 
lawless, barbarous, and wicked, will most often occur 
in the language of those who are quick to censure and 
slow to understand. At least one may safely modify 
the old French saying and apply it here, ‘“Tout com- 
prendre, ¢’est presque tout pardonner.”’ 

What is the background of this bitter tale of such 
human suffering and tragedy as baffles the penury of 
words to describe? It is the background of plenty. 
Coal everywhere. Great mines with a daily output of 
thousands of tons. Little mines turning out their 
hundreds. Shaft mines, hauling their coal to the sur- 
face in elevators. Slope mines, bringing their cars up 
an incline from the veins below. Drift mines working 
straight in from the hillside. Wagon mines not 
reached by the railroads adding their small production. 
Enough soft coal in the state of West Virginia alone 
to supply the estimated needs of the entire world for 
the next three thousand years. 

Out of this plenty black coal was being turned 
into yellow gold in rapidly increasing amounts up to 
the early years of the past decade. The war in par- 
ticular stimulated the demand. Coal was greatly 
needed. High wages were paid. Many new mines 
were opened. Out from the farm and the hills men 
flocked to the mines, attracted by the glitter of easy 
wealth. Overproduction resulted, and in its wake 
came chaos. Abandoned mines, ruined operators, des- 
perate miners, starving children! 

This sudden disorganization of the soft coal in- 
dustry was aggravated by three other factors. First, 
the increasing use of coal substitutes: gas, oil, elec- 
tricity. Second, greater efficiency in the consumption 
of coal, so that more heat was obtained from the same 
amount of fuel. Third, the application of machinery 
to mining, and the resultant displacement of human 
labor. The machine that undercuts the coal, pre- 
paratory to the “shooting” of it, the mechanical loader 
in use in some mines, the electric engine which draws 
long trains of loaded cars within the mine, mechanical 
devices for the sorting of the coal and for the removal 
of slate, all these characteristic evidences of the 


machine civilization in which we live, had an ex- 
traordinary effect upon this industry. 

One vivid illustration will make this clear. The 
writer spent four hours within one of the largest and 
best mines in northern West Virginia. The extent 
of it may be suggested by the fact that the visit 
involved a five mile walk to and from the main entry 
to the rooms where the miners were getting out the 
coal. The whole walk was through coal, hundreds 
of thousands of tons of it, still unmined, apparently 
endless side entries and rooms. Some three hundred 
miners were employed in that mine to get out the daily 
output, which was about three thousand tons. They 
worked only in one small corner of the mine. Later 
the superintendent of the mine was asked how many 
men it would take to produce the daily output, if 
the machines were all discarded, and the miners. used 


A place like this is what many miners call home 


the old method of pick work. His reply was short 
and adequate: “‘We could not get enough men into 
the whole of that mine to do it.” 

By 1928 the full effect of all these changing con- 
ditions was felt by the coal industry. (We should 
remember, incidentally, that the conditions in soft 
coal are not the result of the present depression.) 
Prices fell; wages were cut, strikes proved ineffective 
to prevent the decline, the United Mine Workers of 
America lost power and prestige, cut-throat compe- 
tition entered, marginal mines:closed down for good, 
others operated at a loss (for one of the peculiarities 
of this industry is that it often costs less to operate at 
a loss than to close down), coal companies went into 
bankruptcy, once valuable properties were utterly 
abandoned, other mines operated only intermittently, 
and the miners everywhere were thrown out of em- 
ployment. What else could happen in an industry 
which suddenly found itself with a capacity of fifty 
per cent more than the demand and the output? There 
are five hundred thousand miners in soft coal. Of 
them probably two hundred thousand will never 
again be employed in the industry. Upon the fair 
basis of five in a family, which is perhaps an under- 
estimate, one million persons are now, and will in- 
definitely be, until some solution of the problem is 
found, not only unemployed, but quite unemployabie. 

What is the remedy? For the industry the ul- 
timate solution can be found only in a planned, or- 
ganized production. Whether from the operators 
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under the present system, or from the government 
under a different system, order must be brought into 
what is now probably the most disorganized industry 
in America. President Coolidge advocated “regionai 
consolidations and more freedom in the formation of 
marketing associations, under the supervision of the 
Department of Commerce.’ President Hoover has 
just reminded the short session of Congress of the 
urgent need for reform in the anti-trust laws as applied 
to our national resource industries. He believes that 
the destructive competition in the bituminous coal 
industry should be reduced, and has said that “if our 
regulatory laws be at fault they should be revised.” 
Governor Roosevelt in a recent campaign speech at 
Terre Haute declared that if elected he would help to 
stabilize the coal industry. The operators have been 


Group of children watching a movie. The films taken in by relief 
workers were the first many of these children had ever seen 


trying to form regional coal marketing associations. 
Their efforts have been frustrated by a decision 
against them, and an appeal will be carried to the 
Supreme Court. If the decision is against them once 
more some effort will be made to modify in Congress 
the provisions of the Sherman act. : 

If the industry by this or by some more funda- 
mental method is stabilized, with due regard for the 
rights of the miners, all those that the industry can 
employ will be in part at least protected for the future. 
But what of the two hundred thousand miners who 
are no longer needed by the mines? Their problem is 
more acute. For it is a two-fold problem involving 
immediate relief and ultimate rehabilitation. 

Those most familiar with the problem believe 
that rehabilitation may proceed in three immediate 
directions. First, many of the miners may be re- 
turned to the farms from which they came, or to 
better farm-lands elsewhere. In view of farm condi- 
tions in the country at large this return can hardly be 
thought of as “paradise regained,” but it would con- 
stitute a long step away from starvation and utter 
destitution, which is the miner’s present lot. The 
difficulty in the way of this solution is the cost of it. 
It has been estimated that it would take $600 per 
family to establish a miner upon a small farm. 

The second method of rehabilitation would be 
the encouragement of the farmer-miner combination. 


The farm-lands in the mountainous regions where 
most of the coal mines are located are rather poor. 
It is indeed pathetic to travel through this country 
and see the steep hillsides upon which the little gar- 
dens cling so forlornly, so desperately. The tale I 
heard of the woman in northern West Virginia who fell 
out of her garden and broke her arm is merely a hint 
of the difficulties of almost perpendicular gardening 
in these areas. Yet these tiny, upturned farms might 
serve in a miner-farmer combination, by which the 
miner might have his cows, his pigs, his hens, and his 
vegetable patch, raising enough to feed his family, 
and earning a little supplementary money by occa- 
sional work in the mines. 

The third direction in which rehabilitation might 
take place is in the development of other trades and 
handicafts, furniture-making, and other 
kinds of cabinet work. 

Very little has as yet been done by any 
organization in the first of these directions. 
The American Friends Service Committee, 
the American Red Cross, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, county welfare de- 
partments, and various charitable organiza- 
tions, with the assistance of several groups 
of churches and many individuals, have done 
some little to encourage gardening, and other 
industries to which the dislodged miner may 
turn. During the past summer there were 
many of these little gardens, seeds having 
been furnished by the Friends, the Red 
Cross, the agricultural extension groups and 
the operators. The produce from these 
gardens has helped to feed the miners’ 
families during the sammer months when 
the Friends and others had stopped their 
feeding. The furniture-making which the 
Friends have introduced, and which they are still 
guiding with a loyalty and disinterestedness which 
is a marvel to all observers, has already attained 
some proportion. An organization of those interested 
has been formed, called the Mountaineer Craftsman’s 
Co-operative Association, and under the inspiration of 
Bud Godlove, a craftsman of German: ancestry and 
genuine native skill, chairs, tables, stools, bedsteads 
and cobbler’s benches of rare beauty and moderate 
price are being produced. All this is, however, in the 
direction of the ultimate solution of the problem of un- 
employment in the bituminous centers. Starving chil- 
dren, and destitute elders, can not wait for this final 
adjustment. They must be helped now with present 
assistance. This the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, acting in part for the Federal Government, 
the counties and communities, and in part for the 
many churches who have stood back of them in their 
work, have tried t» provide. The story of their 
child-feeding during the winter of 1931-1932 is an 
inspiring tale of unselfish friendliness. The American 
Relief Administration turned over to them $225,000, 
and later $30,000 for a summer milk fund. From 
Friends they raised $5,675 and from non-Friends 
$58,186. In addition they received contributions in 
kind amounting to $75,227. Out of this income they 
have spent $32,231 in general administration and pub- 
licity, $272,621 in child relief, $10,809 in adult relief, 
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and $2,814 in rehabilitation, distributing, of course, 
among adults and children likewise the contributions 


> in kind. 


Dollars do not tell the story of service, however. 
Let us translate them into other terms. In Pennsy]l- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee, 
and Maryland, work has been carried on in forty-one 
different counties. In 680 schools, 33,114 children 
have been fed, the percentage of children in each 
school ranging from 18 per cent to 41 per cent. That 
meant the serving of 2,168,680 meals to school chil- 
dren. In addition some hundreds of thousands of 
rations were served to some thousands of pre-school 
children, and some hundreds of nursing and expectant 
mothers were fed. It is a marvelous tale of service. 

A second winter is here. Because of the entrance 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation into the 
scene with loans to counties for such enterprises as 
road-building through which the unemployed can 
receive a little work and aid, the situation is slightly 
improved. Even so, the needs are still direful. The 
writer spent a week in West Virginia traversing the 
state from north to south, visiting mines, and schools 
and homes, in various mining centers, and never has he 
seen such misery, such destitution, such truly des- 
perate conditions. Barefoot women, children unable 
to attend school because they had but a single thin 
dress and no shoes or stockings, beds without mat- 
tresses, rags and newspapers for covering, larders 
empty or almost empty, children gathering nuts in 
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the woods for food, desperate miners with no work or 
work which brought their families at best only two or 
three dollars a week, wondering if communism, after 
all, was not the only solution of their distress, houses 
without windows, shacks to which the usual slum 
tenement would be a palace, babies dying for want of 
proper food and warmth and care, sick women unable 
to secure doctors, frightful sanitary conditions, an 
alarming increase in scarlet fever, diphtheria, tu- 
berculosis, and other diseases. But everywhere, within 
the limit of their strength and their resources, the 
quiet ministrations of the Friends. 

It is for us to come to their assistance with all the 
resources that we can spare. Nowhere in the world 
is there more crying need than in these communities 
which I have been describing. The special call is 
for ali kinds of bedding, boys’ and men’s clothing, 
books for libraries, supplementary readers for school 
children, 16mm movie films, materials for rugs, pieces 
for quilts, layettes, thread, needles, thimbles, yarn, 
donations of food from firms, and, of course, contribu- 
tions in cash. : 

There is need, too, for a few young doctors and 
trained nurses, who will go into these communities, as 
the Friends go in, with the spirit of unselfish service. 
Their maintenance could be provided, and a small 
allowance would be assured... Their reward, however, 
would come from the stricken bodies of mothers, and 
fathers, and little children who are now crying out 
for a help which is not at hand. 


Why Jesus?--A Salesman Answers’ 


Dwight Bradley 


CAN see why that chap asked that question. 
It used to bother me, too, when I thought 
about it. Only I didn’t think about it. But 
when a man comes straight up against it as | 

have, he starts thinking, and that’s what I did a few 

weeks ago. 

The boss called me into the office one morning 
last December just before Christmas and said that 
after January first I’d have to go on commission. I’d 
been working on salary and commission, but since the 
big crash my commissions had been less than nothing. 
I took two ten per cent cuts in salary the year before, 
and then another ten per cent in November. I’d been 
expecting the break, but when it came I wasn’t any 
more ready for it than as if I’d never known it was 
coming. It knocked ime cold, and I went home and 
told my wife. 

She took it like a hero and tried to pep me up. 
But I knew that we might as well face facts. I was 
the same as fired. Commission? There wasn’t any 
such animal! It was just a nice way of telling me that 
I was through. 

I’d been making good money before the crash, 
and we’d bought a house out in Western Springs with 
plenty of ground around it. This cost us more than 


*A chapter from the first draft of an unpublished work, 
“Why Jesus?” where Mr. Bradley creates the characters of 
college girls and boys, scientists, mystics, taxi-drivers, journalists, 
and others, who answer the question he raises. 


we had on hand, but money was easy and we went 
into debt. The kids liked it out there, and we started 
a garden and were getting on fine. Of course we were 
bitten by the prosperity bug that nearly everybody 
was bitten by. We had two cars, kept a gardener and 
two maids, and bought a place on an island up in 
Canada for our vacations. Everybody was doing the 
same thing. It looked like prosperity was here for 
keeps, and we gambled on it. 

Well—we lost. I needn’t go into that. It’s old 
stuff now and everybody’s in the same boat, more or 
less. 

But this is what I want to tell you about. The 
wife and I always made the kids go to Sunday school 
before the big bust. I’d drive’em down and then go 
after them—or else the wife would go after them if I 
was playing golf. We thought they ought to go to 
Sunday school even if we weren’t church-goers our- 
selves. The minister called once—he’s a nice fellow, 
young and modern, you know. We liked him, but I 


told him frankly we weren’t much interested in church, 


although I’d give $100 to help pay expenses. 

Well, as I was saying, the kids went pretty regu- 
larly to Sunday school, except when we took them 
with us on week-ends and such like. 

When things began to go down in _ business, 
though, we got out of the habit of taking the kids to 
the church on Sunday morning. I was depressed, 
naturally, and wasn’t in the mood to even take the 
youngsters. So they didn’t go any more for almost a 
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year. The wife was worried about me and she took up 
golf to sort of play around with me, you know. She 
certainly is a good pal. I don’t know what I’d have 
done if she hadn’t been so spunky. 

We cut expenses, naturally, and let the gardener 
and one of the maids go. We sold the Packard and 
only used the small car. But things got worse and 
worse and pretty soon we were living on my salary 
alone and that was only 70 per cent of what it had 
been. Then came the last blow. I saw us all moving 
down to the slums and me standing in the bread line. 
That’s no joke. I’d lay awake nights wondering what 
to do next. I was sunk, no fooling! 

My salary stopped on January 1. On January 15 
I went to bed with a bad cold. I stayed there two 
whole weeks—while my wife carried on. We were 
down to the place where she was doing all her own 
work. All I was sure of was what I could borrow on 
my insurance. Besides, we owed money on the house. 
This was only two months ago, mind you. 

When I say that everything’s different now, I 
don’t want you to think that everything’s all right 
financially. Not by a long shot! Everything’s about 
the same or a little worse as far as that goes—except 
me myself. 

I‘m the one that’s changed. I’m different. I’ve 
got hold of something that’s changed me and made 
my outlook different. Outside of that, we’re in the 
same situation we were in when I was lying sick in bed. 

I’m out there now, fighting to get what business 
I can. Only, there’s mighty little to get. You know. 
I don’t need to tell you anything about that. But I’m 
telling you about something else that, believe me, 
makes a dark hole in the ground look almost as if it 
was good! And that’s what came to me while I was 
sick. 

There was a chap I knew—not very well, but we’d 
met him once or twice at the club. Well—he dropped 
in to see me one morning when I was feeling worst. 
Sent word that he’d like to see me if I felt like it. My 
wife told him I was pretty sick, but she’d ask me. So 
she came up and told me that this man, Mr. So-and-so, 
was downstairs and wanted to see me. 

I asked her what he wanted and she said she didn’t 
know. Maybe it was about business. But she didn’t 
know what he wanted. So I told her to tell him I was 
sorry but I didn’t feel so well, and maybe he could 
come some other time if he’d just as soon. 

Well, she went down and I heard them talking a 
long time down there—it must have been an hour. 
Then he left. i 

Naturally I was curious about what they had been 
talking about, so when he left my wife came upstairs 
right away. She had a funny look on her face. She 
sat down on the edge of the bed and said, “Jerry, that’s 
a wonderful man.” 

Well, I’d never seen anything especially wonderful 
about him—a good egg, of course, but nothing out of 
the ordinary. So, when she said that I was naturally 
curious and I said, ‘““How, wonderful? What do you 
mean?” 

Then she told me all that he’d been telling her. It 
seems that he’d been a lawyer once, but had given it up 
in order to spend all his time calling at hospitals and 
on sick people, and helping people who were in trouble. 


He wasn’t a minister exactly, but he was more inter- 
ested in religion than anything else. 

Well, he’d heard about me being sick and dis- 
couraged, so he came busting over as if he was a 
doctor or a minister. He told my wife that he thought 
he had something that would help me. I said to her, 
“The guy must be off his head or something.” But 
anyway he impressed her so by what he said that she 
said she wished I’d let him talk to me some day. This 
didn’t appeal to me very much, so she let the matter 
drop. Only I could see that she was different. She 
looked happier than I’d seen her since I was taken sick. 
Then that evening she got out her Bible and began to 
read to herself. 

“What are you doing?” I said. 
Bible?” 

She looked at me kind of funny and said, “I’m 
reading the Psalms.” 

“Tid So-and-so tell you to do that?” I said. 

She kept looking at me and didn’t answer at first. 
Then she said, “I wish you’d let me read some of it to 
you, Jerry.” 

I was dead tired but I wasn’t sleepy, so I said, 
“Shoot.” So she began to read that one about dwelling 
under the shadow of the Almighty. 

She read on a little and I began to like it. I re- 
membered some of it from my Sunday school days when 
we used to have to learn golden texts. Especially that 
one that says, “He will give his angels charge over you, 
to keep you in all your ways.”’ I had to memorize that. 
one when I was a little fellow. 

So my wife read on, and pretty soon I began to 
feel sleepy. I hadn’t felt peaceful that way for I don’t 
remember how long. The last thing I remembered 
that night was my wife leaning over me before she got 
into bed and saying, “Everything’s going to be all 
right, honey.” 

She’d said that same thing every night since we 
got the bad news about my salary—and before that, 
too. But this time it sounded different. I remember 
that I had a dream that night about an angel coming 
to save me when I was falling down from somewhere 
up in the Wrigley Building. - 

The next day I woke up feeling a little better and 
we talked about what had happened the night before. 

My wife said, “I believe you’d like to have Mr. 
So-and-so come to see you.” 

I looked at her and said kind of joking, “I guess. 
you're the one who’d like that, wouldn’t you?” 

“Not unless you would,” she said. 

So I said, “‘All right, let’s have him over.” 

She called him up and he came over a couple of 
afternoons later, and we talked a long time, my wife. 
and he and I—only he did most of the talking. He 
told us some things about his life that showed he’d 
had some tough breaks of his own. He was an honest. 
sort of chap, perfectly ready to tell you anything that. 
you asked him. Of course, his big idea was religion. 
He smoked his pipe and talked on, and the more he 
talked the more peaceful I felt. 

At last I said, “Do you have to be a member of a. 
church to believe all that?” 

He sort of smiled and said: ‘‘No, you don’t have to 
but you might want to. That’s up to the individual.” 

He said he belonged to a church in the city, a. 
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church down town near the business district. But he 
wasn’t doing church work exactly. He was on his 
own. I got the idea from the way he said it that maybe 
his ideas didn’t go so good in the church he belonged to. 

Well, anyway, he left after about an hour. But 
before he left he gave us a little booklet that some one 
had gotten up with daily Bible readings in it. He said 
this was what he recommended as a starter. It was 
funny. He took for granted that we were right with 
him and were going to do just what he said. Acted 
more like a doctor than any one I’d ever seen doing 
religious work. 

So we took-his book and that evening my wife and 
Tread some of it. It was good stuff all right. Mostly 
for people that needed help. When my wife came to 
bed she suggested that we say a prayer. I said that 
would be all right but she’d have to say it. So she did. 
Then we lay awake and talked awhile. I felt more 
peaceful that I ever had before. 

It went on this way for a day or so, and then I 
felt well enough to get up. Of course finances were 
pretty bad, but I felt kind of relaxed and good. I 
played table tennis with my boy Jack and everything 
was sort of jolly around the house. My wife’s eyes 
looked less tired too. I don’t know, but things seemed 
different. 

Next Sunday I took the kids back to Sunday 
school. 
long. But I took ’em in and got ’em signed up again. 
When I got home I told my wife if she’d been along 
I’d of stayed to church. “‘All right, let’s us go back 
together then, when you go to bring them home. 
Maybe we can all stay.” 

It turned out that they had a sort of class for the 
youngsters during church so their parents could stay 
and leave the children with the woman who ran it. So 
we took them downstairs and left them until after 
church. 

I sort of liked being in church again, and during 
the minister’s prayer my wife squeezed my hand. I 
felt like reaching right over and kissing her—but I 
restrained myself. When the collection plate came by 
I put in a half a dollar and my wife smiled as if she 
was glad. It made me feel good to put in that money, 
although I would have held on to it anywhere else. 
When you’re broke fifty cents looks like a million 
dollars. 

When we got back home my wife said, “How did 
you like it, honey?” i 

I said, “I felt as though I was back home again.” 
And I did. I used to go to church with my folks every 
Sunday when I wasa kid. It seemed like being home 
to be sitting in church like that. 

So-and-so came over quite often after this, and 
we got to know him well enough to call him “Charley.”’ 
He and my wife sometimes got to talking pretty high- 
brow—clear over my head. But I didn’t resent that. 
In fact, I decided to read some of the books Charley 
recommended. 

At first they were as bad as Greek, but I kept on. 
I can’t get them yet, not quite—at least parts of them. 
But I can see that they are good stuff. Mystical in a 
way. Philosophical. My wife understands them 
better than I do because she has read more. Besides, 
she went to college and I didn’t. 


They didn’t want to go—hadn’t been for so. 


Well, all through Charley’s talk and in these books 
you’d always have a lot about Christ. But it was 
different than anything I’d ever heard about him. 
Charley talked practical stuff about him and made me 
read the New Testament. These other books were 
about him, too, but as I say they were mostly over 
my head. 

Well, it’s only been about a month now since 
Charley started coming over, but as I said before I’m 
different. So is my wife. So are the kids. Home’s 
different. Everything’s different except finances. And 
finances don’t worry me like they used to. 

Charley took us over one night to a meeting of a 
group at the house of some friends of his. You could 
see that Charley had helped them too. They were all 
interested in religion and talked about Christ. Most 
of them seemed to think that Christ was right with 
them—a sort of spirit that lived in their bodies and 
helped them to live better themselves. They had 
different ideas about it and they argued for awhile 
about whether Christianity or some other religion was 
the best kind. But Charley didn’t argue. He only 
sat still and smoked until they were pretty well balled 
up, and then he said: “It doesn’t make much difference 
does it? As long as we recognize the Christ who is our 
real self?” 

I’ve not gone far enough yet to know exactly what 
that means. But I’m getting an idea. We went home 
from that first meeting feeling like world-beaters. We 
had the group over at the house the other evening and, 
believe me, it seemed good to have some real folks 
sitting there in front of our fire. We discussed Jesus 
that night. Charley said that Jesus was a Christ-filled 
personality, and because he was filled with the Christ- 
spirit he is called Jesus Christ. Then he went on to 
say that the same spirit is in us all, only it hasn’t been 
awakened in most of us. He said that when it has 
been awakened in a person that afterward nothing in 
life could make him afraid. He read then from the 
New Testament and after that from a book of poems 
he brought with him. As usual, what he said gave me 
a feeling of peace. 

It’s queer how I’ve gotten into the way of think- 
ing about Jesus and the Christ Spirit. I don’t know, 
but it seems to take my mind places. I sleep every 
night like a baby, and in the morning I wake up feeling 
good. 

It’s an honest fact’ that my wife and I are both 
of us getting to feel that it doesn’t make so much 
difference after all whether we lose all our money. I 
don’t mean that we aren’t worried some about the 
bills and the house and the children’s education and 
all that. But it isn’t like the old worrying. Somehow 
we feel as if everything would turn out all right if only 
we do our best. 

So far business is worse if anything. We’d sell the 
house if anybody would buy it, but you can’t sell a 
house like ours now. Nobody wants to invest in so 
much property when things look like they do. 

But we can hang on a while longer and meanwhile 
you. never can tell. All I’ve got to say is that what. 
Charles So-and-so has is worth more than all the 
money I was making in 1929 before the crash. If I had 
what he has I’d never worry about anything. 

In fact, I think I’m beginning to get some of what 


is || 


Charley has. 
wonderful. 
fast. 

Why not? If Charley’s right we all have the 
Christ-spirit in us, and why shouldn’t I have it too? I 
intend to go to church and keep on in this line. I don’t 
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ever expect to be Christ-filled like Jesus, but I do 
expect to be more so than I am now. It’s a great life 
if you don’t weaken, as we used to say. Every night 
my wife and I say a little prayer together. We don’t 
want to weaken if we can help it. Jesus didn’t! Why 
should we? 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXXIV. Building the Temple* 
F. L. Payson 


Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord 
at Jerusalem in Mount Moriah. 2 Chron. 3:1. 


~~) HE building of the temple was one of the im- 
portant events during the reign of the Kings. 
It was the work of several years by the best 
craftsmen of that period and the better 
workmen of the times. The finest stone of the quar- 
ries went into that structure, and cedar from the 
forests of Lebanon beautified the work of the interior. 
But a further beauty was prominent in the silver and 
gold so lavishly used to adorn certain portions within 
and to enrich the beautiful structure without. This 
beauty and adornment was the pride of the Jewish 
worshipers, who came from far and near to join in the 
devotions that so inspired and sent them back to a 
more devoted life among the hills of that most noted 
land of all creation. 

Who would not love to enter into such a service 
of song and prayer, of psalm and instrumental music, 
as filled the arches of that temple on the hill of Mount 
Moriah! Who that would not wish to view from 
some near-by elevation that most wonderful structure 
ever erected by the hand of man, built without sound 
of hammer or tool of any kind! With such silence has 
the Creator set in the heavens above those shining 
orbs that move so silently over their lengthy orbits 
day after day. Thus silently is the Creator complet- 
ing His purpose with humanity, building in silence 
these temples within this framework of flesh and 
bone. 

It is the Building of the Temple of which I wish to 
speak to you to-day. If that temple built by King 
Solomon was so wonderful in design and workman- 
ship, what shall we say of this temple which no human 
eye has ever seen? We know something of the charac- 
ter of men, of what human minds accomplish, of what 
loving hearts endure, of what souls sacrifice for 
another, but we have never seen the source, the foun- 
tain, from which all this proceeds. We have heard 
the prayer of the penitent, the ery of a sorrowing heart 
for comfort, the plea to God for forgiveness, an appeal 
to the Father for help and strength, but who has seen 
into the depths of life that they might know whence 
this outpouring springs, this fathomless depth of a 
soul in longing or distress? How is all this inner 
temple being built? Who is the architect and the 
builder of what every soul possesses in one form or 
another? Is God the sole builder, or are we erecting 
this sacred temple all by ourselves? Can it be that 


*Given at the meeting of the Rockingham Association at 
Kensington, N. H., Sept. 21, 1932. 


man is toiling alone, selecting and putting together 
this material which goes into the making of a spiritual 
mansion within this framework of clay? Is man go- 
ing on day after day, treading the winepress alone, 
gathering a truth here and another there, battling 
with temptations, entering into new experiences, 
sailing his ship over stormy seas, wending his way in 
darkness, gaining a new faith as he wins a victory, as 
he stands a little higher up or a little nearer the sum- 
mit he is striving to reach? With an ideal plainly 
visible and always before him, is this all, and all that 
he needs in the building and completing of this temple? 
Paul’s words seem to amply answer this problem for 
us; they apply here: “‘Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in 
you both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 

One of the first and essential items in the building 
of a house or block, and much attention is given to it, 
is the foundation. That bridge across the Penobscot 
River is a wonderful piece of work, but the most im- 
portant part of that structure is its foundation. It 
is no surface affair: it is sunk far below the bed of the 
river, to the bed rock. That immense dam across the 
Kennebec at Bingham, Maine, is erected on a founda- 
tion that is set deep into the earth, and the rushing 
and surging of the waters can not disturb it. 

In the New Testament we read of the man who 
built his house upon the sands, and when the storm 
came that house fell; and of the man who in wisdom 
set his house upon a firm foundation—the winds and 
rain beat upon that house and it stood because it was 
founded upon a rock. In the writings of Paul he 
speaks of this same thing and informs us somewhat 
concerning the foundation of life. He held a tiving 
faith in Christ. When we build do not forget that 
Christ is the only foundation that is laid. When men 
build upon this they are safe. 

Consider for a little what may be the meaning 
of those words of the Apostle—what is it to take 
Christ as the foundation in this enterprise? One of 
the great trials which we must meet on the highway of 
life, and which seems like a menace to the traveler, to 


life, is temptation, and every one has to face it. These || 


temptations come when we least expect them and when __|| 
we are ill prepared to meet them. And yet one of 
the writers in the New Testament tells us that we || 
must count it all joy when we fall into divers tempta- || 
tions. But without Christ as a type of manhood there 
could be no joy in such an experience. That scene of | 
Christ in the wilderness with the vast wideness of iand || 
and sea before him and he a king over it all; the high 
pinnacles of the temple and he to save himsefl, with 
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an evil spirit present and that force of his own soul 
driving it from him, has been a present help to more 
than one soul facing an act of which conscience did 
not approve. Many a tempted soul has said, “What 
would Christ do, what would he tell me to do in this 
experience?” Paul on that Damascus road is a type 
of what comes to most individuals, because that man 
was convinced he was wrong. “It is hard to kick 
against the pricks,” is the conclusion of many a soul. 
And no man can toss to the winds that which he sees 
and hears in the silence when he cries, ““What art 
thou, Lord?” And the answer comes back in the 
words, “It is Christ whom thou persecutest.’”’ And 
here is the joy when we let go the wrong and take a 
firm hold upon the right, setting our forces steadfastly 
toward Jerusalem; when we are led out of our blind- 
ness into the light of a new purpose. How do we deal 
with our fellow men? We know there is a strong 
tendency in the lives of men to take advantage of 
another, even in the face of misfortune. Men do 
not do to others as they would be done by. Men 
cheat and swindle and thieve; they disobey the law; 
they break one of the most important commandments; 
they neglect duty and business; they are not true to 
home life; they fail to meet honest obligations; they 
live a selfish life and have but little compassion for 
their neighbor; they fail to support the highest and 
best institutions and are even disloyal to their country; 
they are unjust in criticism and harbor a living and 
burning contempt for those who do not coincide with 
their opinions and belief. The persecutions of the 
past, the reds of the present and the labor troubles are 
illustrations that bear proof. What is the foundation 
for all thought and action in such experiences as we 
herein note? Do you find anything in the life of 
Christ that you would ¢ail a dishonest act? Did he 
ill-treat any one, or was he unjust to another? Was 
he toiling for self; was he doing all this that he might 
gain honor or a name? 
for the afflicted, that places him before the eyes and 
in high regard of the world. More than one man has 
said Christ was right when those men handed him a 
coin, and he brought them face to face with duty. 
It was a just and a brave act when he drove those dis- 
honest and selfish money-changers from the temple; 
he was kind and true to the lawyer who questioned 
that principle of loving your neighbor. He was the 
inspiring teacher directing men in the matter of 
riches, saying, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.” 

In all this is a foundation upon which to stand, to 
act and to build. There is nothing better in the 
lives of the most heroic or brave or of those who toil 
and sacrifice for another. We are perfectly safe in 
building upon such a foundation as we labor to erect 
this temple of life. Building upon such a foundation, 
these temptations and these evils, like the beating 
winds and the sweeping storms, will not demolish or 
sweep it to ruin, for it is founded upon a rock. 

What are we putting into the real structure? 
What is the building material? Turn once more to 
that temple erected by that king of long ago. The 
best stone and the most enduring wood and the richest 
metals went into that structure. But these were de- 
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stroyed; time brought them to decay; they crumbled 
into dust. Eternity did not apply to those save as a 
fact of history. Oh! the enduring spirit! Oh! this 
temple we are building! Thou shalt live when these 
things of earth shall have passed to nothingness! 
Hence there comes to me the larger meaning of my 
responsibility in the choice of material. However 
well we may build, that availeth but little or nothing 
if our material be not well selected. What if we build 
of these things that are false? How many have made 
a wrong and false interpretation of scripture and set 
it into the temple of their spiritual life? The whole 
structure must go, a total failure, a sad mistake. 
Only truth is eternal, and here it stands everywhere 
more enduring than the waters of the sea, the distant 
hills or those shining orbs of the heavens. When we 
behold a church having a body of worshipers ground- 
ing their faith on the fall of man, the vicarious atone- 
ment, the eternal woe of the wicked and the wrath 
of a loving Father, we know that church and such a 
faith are doomed. Through evolution and the forces of 
righteousness under the pressure of God’s love that 
church must come into a new life in Christ Jesus. A 
faith that is born out of Christ as a Saviour of all men, 
God a father of mercy and love, heaven and peace for 
every soul that is born, will endure through all eter- 
nity. 

So this temple we are building will endure the 
perils and storms of all ages if the truth goes into the 
whole structure. What are we teaching our children? 
What are we giving them for thought? Not long agoa 
speaker before an audience of Sunday school workers 
made the statement in substance that you can not 
make the children of to-day believe in those old things. 
All praise to these minds of the present that will not 
accept the former interpretations, and yet we must 
not forget that truth is from everlasting to everlasting 
and to it we may anchor with perfect safety. Set it 
into our souls and live by it, pray by it, serve God by 
it, and our temple will never crumble into dust. Dod 
not harbor the faith that you can hate your fellow 
men and be safe. Do not hold to the belief that you 
can slander your neighbor and escape the censure of 
conscience. Do not sustain a trust that you can 
cherish a secret sin and set it into that temple with 
perfect safety. It is a weak timber, and it will give 
way some future day, and the whole structure you 
have spent years in building may, yes, will, fall. Truth 
endures; all else must return to dust. 

And now the silver and gold that enriches it. 
There is beauty in a soul that builds well. Every 
loving act, every kind word of cheer, is like gold that 
made beautiful the interior of Solomon’s temple. We 
adorn our person with rich jewels and diamonds, but 
all these are not to be compared with kindness and 
sympathy. We esteem our friends, we magnify their 
office, we speak of their honor and laud their good 
works, but even this is not to be compared with a deed 
that lifts a fallen man out of the pit and sets him on 
the highway of safety. There is something touching 
in that incident of the missionary who heard the call 
from Macedonia, and then went as a servant to show 
and lead them. It touches a warm place in our 
hearts as we see the Master leading the blind man 
through the city and then far out on his darkened 
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journey. There is something pathetic in the life of 
that nurse to whom, when she went among the sick 
and the wounded, all eyes turned, looking on her as an 
angel. How different that inner temple of Miss 
Nightingale’s building from that of the man who would 
eat, drink, and be merry! What a contrast between 
the temple that is adorned with love, that gives a 
bunch of flowers to the sick, that speaks a kind word to 
every one, that wears a smile in the presence of sorrow, 
that lives in a house by the side of the road and is a 
friend to man, and the one who grumbles and finds 
fault with everything and everybody! And this spirit 
of fault-finding is seen in high places, with men who are 
prominent in the affairs of the nation in political 
circles, even in the affairs of the church, in social re- 
lations and in the home. The spiritual temple is made 
offensive and unattractive by these rude traits that 
are prevalent in many lives. 

It costs little to be a friend, to offer kindness to 
all, to give a word of cheer as we travel on the high- 
way over which we shall never pass again. But it 
costs the pains of conscience, the regrets of many an 


hour, the pangs of an aching heart, when we lose our 
temper, when we give expression in words of hate and 
slander. These are not the riches of the temple we 
should adorn in the gifts of the spirit, in the beauty of 
that love which never faileth. Behold, dear friends, 
the temple we each are building: a temple set on that 
foundation which forever endures; the framework with 
all the necessary parts, even to the gilded tower, com- 
posed of the truth; and all adorned in the beauty of 
holiness! Have you ever seen a temple the like of this? 
Turn the pages of the New Testament; read anew the 
life of Christ; follow him up and down the Holy Land. 
See him with his accusers, with his disciples and fol- 
lowers. Stand with him at the well on the Mount of 
Transfiguration; go with lim out to Bethany; walk 
with him in the garden of Gethsemane; behold bim on 
the cross and listen again to his words, “‘Forgive them, 
for they know not what they do’’—and thou shalt pos- 
sess a rare picture of that holy temple set upon a rock 
and all its parts of truth and love. Thou shalt behold 
a pattern for our building and the way that leadeth 
unto life eternal. 


The Federal Council Meets 


Samual McCrea Cavert 


The Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches, 
held in Indianapolis from Dec. 6 to 9, was described by many of 
its members as one of the most important meetings since the first 
one in 1908. One discerning observer remarked, ‘“‘Certainly not 
since 1920, when the Council girded itself for new tasks made 
inevitable by the collapse of the Inter-church World Movement, 
has the Council advanced to such a new stage as that indicated 
at Indianapolis.” 

The chief thing that made this Quadrennial Meeting sig- 
nificant was the reorganization of the structure of the Council in 
the interest of relating it still more closely to the constituent 
denominations and making it more directly responsible to them. 
This reorganization, as worked out by the large Committee on 
Function and Structure during its study of four years under the 
chairmanship of President George W. Richards, is marked by 
the following main features: 

1. Henceforth the Council is to meet every two years, in- 
stead of every four. This change is designed to secure a closer 
oversight and a larger exercise of responsibility by the official 
representatives of the denominations. The size of the Council is 
slightly reduced, each denomination now being entitled to three 
members with an additional member for every 100,000 of its 
communicants. 

2. The Executive Committee and the Administrative Com- 
mittee are combined into one body, to be known as the Executive 
Committee, which is to meet monthly except when otherwise 
ordered. On the Executive Committee each denomination is 
entitled to two members, with an additional member for every 
500,000 of its communicants after the first 500,000. 

3: All members, both of the Council and of the Executive 
Committee, are to be named directly by the denominations. 
There are to be no co-opted members. 

4. The many commissions and committees are reorganized 
into eight major departments—Field, Evangelism, Research and 
Education, Social Service, Race Relations, International Justice 
and Good-will, Relations with Churches Abroad, Radio. There 
is to be also a Committee on Worship, which is expected later to 
develop into a department. 

5. All departments and committees are to be under the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee and their members are to be 
appointed by it. 


The Committee on Function and Structure had recom- 
mended another amendment to the Constitution which would 
empower the Council “to administer for any of the constituent 
bodies such activities as they may commit to it and as the Council 
may accept.” On this proposal to authorize the Council to per- 
form delegated administrative functions—in addition to being an 
advisory, educational, and co-ordinating body—there was sharp 
debate. An informal vote showed a majority in its favor, but 
it was felt unwise to adopt a change of such far-reaching possi- 
bilities without substantial unanimity, and it was accordingly 
agreed to defer final decision till the next meeting of the Council. 

The second chief center of interest was the draft of revised 


" “Social Ideals” submitted by a special committee that had been 


studying the subject since the last quadrennial meeting held in 
Rochester in 1928. The new statement was received with high 
appreciation, all the more so because submitted by Dr. Frank 
Mason North, the now venerable leader who had presented the 
original “Social Ideals” (or ‘‘Social Creed,’’ as often popularly 
called) at the first meeting of the Council in Philadelphia in 1908. 
When, after the submission of the new document, the audience 
sang Dr. North’s great hymn, ‘“‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” —itself a reflection of the spirit of the ‘‘Social Creed’’—a 
great tide of Christian faith and idealism seemed to sweep through 
the Council. 

The new “Social Ideals,’ like the original, deals primarily 
witr the meaning of the Christian Gospel for our economic and 
industrial life, but adds sections on problems of race, world peace, | 
rural life, and the family. Many believe that the new document 
will become as much of a classic of Christian social endeavor for 
the future as the original statement has been for twenty-four 
years. \| 
The one part of the “Social Ideals” which evoked pro- | 
nounced difference of views was the section on Marriage and the 
Home, and more particularly the sentences which suggested that 
the protection of both parents and children requires the repeal of 
laws “which prohibit the communication of information about || 
birth control by physicians and other qualified persons.” It was | 
finally agreed that instead of making any declaration on this 
subject it should be referred to the Executive Committee for 
further study and report at the next meeting of the Council in 
1934. The constituent denominations were also invited to make | 
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a similar dispassionate study and to report any findings to the 
Executive Committee for its information and guidance. 

Stirring addresses on world peace by Dr. C. C. Morrison 
and President Mary E. Woolley, on the strategy of the Church 
in the face of the crisis in fighting the liquor traffic by Prof. Alva 
W. Taylor, on justice for the farmer by Prof. Arthur E. Holt, and 
on race relations by Miss Louise Young, further focused the 
Christian conscience on some of the more acute social problems 
of the day. 

The concern for a fuller acceptance of Christian social re- 
sponsibilities went hand in hand with, and was obviously rooted 
in, a controlling conviction as to the basic necessity of personal 
religion and Christian faith. This expressed itself most definitely 
in the attention given to evangelism. No meeting of the Council 
has ever dealt more trenchantly with this question. No fewer 
than five speakers addressed themselves to it. President J. Ross 
Stevenson, analyzing what we may learn from the group known 
as the “First Century Christian Fellowship,” held that the em- 
phasis on religion as personal relation with a supernatural God 
revealed in Jesus Christ, on the sharing of Christian experience, 
and on Divine guidance, should characterize the entire Church. 
Dr. Ivan Lee Holt insisted that there is no real solution of social 
problems without a far greater sense of the reality of God and of 
the working of His Spirit in the individual life. President Albert 
W. Beaven held that to “preach Christ” is not less but more 
imperative in the complex and baffling world in which we now live. 
Dr. Fred B. Fisher appealed for ‘“‘an adequate Gospel for an age 
of confusion.” Dr. Robert E. Speer testified with impressive 
convincingness to the finality and universality of Christ and 
his Gospel. 

The recognition of the central place of worship further in- 
tensified the emphasis on personal religion. The impressive 
periods of worship led by Dr. Oscar E. Maurer each noon-day 
were an unforgettable embodiment of what can be done to cul- 
tivate an awareness of the presence of God. In many respects 
Dr. J. Finley Williamson’s interpretation of the place of music in 
worship, illustrated by the singing of the young people’s choir 
of 1orty voices from the First Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, 
marked the highest point of inspiration. ‘‘When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross” was sung with a meaning and a sense of reality 
which few had ever experienced in it before. 

The ‘“‘Message to the Churches,”’ sent out by the Council, 
combined in a happy way the accent on personal religion and the 
passion for its effective expression in all social relationships. 
Drafted by a committee headed by Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, 
it was permeated throughout by an evangelistic spirit and spiritual 
vision and at the same time fearlessly set forth the need for a 
social and economic order according to the mind of Christ. No 
one could listen to it and go away feeling that the Council is 
committed to a one-sided or unbalanced Gospel. 

The farewell address of Bishop McConnell as president of 
the Council dealt with the place of the Council in the movement 
for a larger Christian unity. In his incisive way he made it 
clear that although the Council does not deal directly with 
ehurch union it is fostering the conditions of fellowship, of under- 
standing and of co-operative service out of which union may 
naturally come. ‘If we keep going steadily in this direction,” 
he said, ‘‘we shall eventually discover that we have union and do 
not have to create it; all that will be necessary will be to ratify 
something that has come into being without artificial promo- 
tion.” Dr, H. Paul Douglass brought the question sharply down 
to the issue of the actual policies of churches in local communities. 
Others expanded the horizon of unity till nothing less than a 
world-wide fellowship in Christ seemed adequate. Dr. A. R. 
Kepler, as an ambassador from the Church of Christ in China, 
described that new body, made up of sixteen different denomina- 
tional groups, as an ‘adventure in unity.” Prof. F. Siegmund- 
Schultze of Berlin and Dr. Adolf Keller of Geneva gave hearten- 
ing reports of the practical working unity of the churches through- 
out the world that is being developed through the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work. 

Of far deeper significance than the discussions of co-operation 
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and unity was the living embodiment of unity that the Council 
itself was. Though its members held different views on many 
points, one was always conscious that they possessed “the unity 
of the spirit.’”’ Moreover, while preserving both liberty and 
diversity and making no attempt at either control or uniformity, 
the Council was indisputably securing the reality of genuine 
fellowship and united action. It was a visjble evidence that the 
churches are not at heart sectarian or separatist but are one in 
their devotion to a common Lord and are earnestly seeking to 
make their spiritual oneness outwardly effective in all their life 
and work. 

In the election of Dr. Albert W. Beaven, head of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School and former president of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, as president of the Council, there was 
unanimous satisfaction. Evangelical in spirit, winning in per- 
sonality, social and international in his outlook, he won the 
confidence of all. There was still further gratification in the 
election of Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge, stated clerk and formerly 
moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, as the vice- 
president of the Council. This is a new office, created under the 
plan of reorganization. Under the leadership of Dr. Beaven and 
Dr. Mudge, the practical changes effected in organizational 
structure and the dynamic enthusiasm generated at Indianapolis, 
there is a keen expectancy of a strong development of co-opera- 
tive programs. 

Still another advanced step was the extending of an invita- 
tion to the United Church of Canada to enter into some form of 
co-operation with the Council, the detailed arrangement to be 
worked out in conference. 

The first meeting of the new Executive Committee of the 
Council, for the purpose of planning the organization of the 
Council and its departments during the coming biennium, is to 
be held in New York on January 27. 


* * * 


A CONFERENCE IN TOKYO 
A. L. M. 


I had a conference here in Tokyo recently with a dozen or so 
leading spirits among the missionaries in Tokyo and Yokohama 
and two guests from China—the one an Episcopal bishop and 
the other secretary of the National Christian Council of China. 
Here are some of the facts that came out: 

As to Japan—There has come a change in the public mind 
—or at least in the freedom with which it is being revealed. 
Hitherto the opposition to military domination has been inar- 
ticulate. It is becoming articulate. It comes from Christians— 
from Government officials who do not want to see the continu- 
ance of military domination. From members of other religions— 
a Buddhist priest was cited as an instance and quoted. 

The army had a very radical program when it started to ride. 
The leaders now realize that they started something which they 
are not eager to finish, and they are engaged in trying to check 
developments. 

Big business in Japan has been opposed from the first, and 
several big business men have paid for their opposition with 
their lives, but the opposition is obstinate and growing. 

There is general recognition of the fact that the Shanghai 
venture was a blunder or worse. 

Christian schools are being encouraged to teach religion, 
which is not at all in harmony with the conviction of the military 
powers, who are anti-Christian. 

There was a division of opinion on one matter, some believ- 
ing that the bulk of the Christians had fallen, like the rest of the 
population, for the propaganda with which they have been 
bombarded for over a year. Some believe that, on the whole, 
they have not. 

One man brought out a point of which I had not thought, 
that since the Emperor can’t do wrong, and since he has given 
his signature and official approval to what has been done, tt can’t 
be changed. There may, however, be a way around that real 
difficulty. 


It may be necessary to find a way out. The Government 
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proposes to issue for a national budget of over two billion yen 
some 890,000,000 yen in bonds. This, of course, can’t go on. 

While many see Shanghai as a blunder or worse, few realize 
that the dream of rejuvenation for industrial Japan by the recog- 
nition (and exploitation) of Manchuria is only a dream from 
which they are due to awaken. Some are awake already. 

Stories were told—names and dates and places given—of 
the Japanese soldiers in which it appears that the Japanese 
soldier is insufferably and unnecessarily truculent and obnoxious. 
Questions were asked and not answered—is it policy, is it 
something which military training does to the recruit, is it just 
that there are brutes in any army and their brutality is bound to 
be revealed? The last does not fit the cases we heard of, the first 
does not seem possible, the second seems to be the explanation. 
I know myself that the army training does spend time in trying 
to make the boys act out of character. I know many of the boys 
in the army. The things one hears do not seem to fit what one 
knows of these boys. 

As to China—The great argument against China is that no 
one can deal with China because it is a “diplomatic fiction.” 
The Japanese speakers all use this thought. 

In spite of appearances, China has a kind of unity and co- 
herence. In its attitude to a question of foreign affairs it is a 
unity. In works of National Reconstruction there is unity. 
The British return of the Boxer Indemnity is being used by 
eommon consent on the building of a Hangkow Canton railroad. 
(I am not sure if that is the right name of the road.) Tech- 
nically there is—again in spite of appearances—unified command 
under the National Government. The governors of provinces 
are ‘“‘appointed’’ by the president. ‘“‘Recognized’’ would be 
* nearer the truth, but at least the fiction of central authority is 
maintained. On the books of the government, the government 
pays the expenses of military forces in the provinces—yet the 
money is never sent to and never sent out of Nanking. After all, 
a country so vast and with problems so acute and complicated 
could not be expected to achieve much in twenty years. 

The Episcopal Bishop took the Dean of Canterbury into the 
northwest on a visit. The governor of the province said to the 
Dean, ‘‘What China needs is communications, education, re- 
ligon.’”’ China is trying, with inadequate resources, to build 
communications. The mass education movement is laboring to 
cut the percentage of illiteracy. But it was noteworthy that one 
of the famous temples has been turned into an arsenal and some 
propose to move the capital to that distant province in order to 
prepare for the inevitable struggle in arms against Japan. For 
out of the disappointments of the present has come a realization 
that China’s ancient habit of depending on a third party to settle 
a dispute is a failure and China must help itself. Hence the 
growth of militarism. Hence the grim backing of the Volunteers 
by many Chr'stians. It used to be characteristic of a dispute in 
China that the disputants called in and submitted to a third 
party. In the recent trouble China looked to third parties to 
intervene. They did not. Therefore, China must fight her own 
battles. Therefore, military reparation. 

Manchuria has become Asia’s Alsace-Lorraine. 

There .is some understanding of the fact that China’s fate 
is bound up with Japan’s. The Chinese guest used this illus- 
tration, of two men bound together. One is on the land and the 
other in the water. If the one on the land pushes the one in the 
water under both will drown. 

China is in no mood to accept any friendly overtures from 
Japan. In the recent floods and famine relief funds were sent, 
with the best of intentions, by Japanese Christians and refused 
by Chinese. These delegates said frankly that they were not 
here to be used for Japanese propaganda. Some one asked the 
Chinese delegate to pose with some Japanese Christian ministers, 
but he wants to know how the picture will be used before he 
submits. . 

A delegation of four Japanese, four Americans and a Britisher 
went over to Shanghai during the trouble last winter. The 
Chinese delegates said this Christian commission was used by the 
Japanese authorities. A Japanese official arranged a dinner for 
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them and invited China missionaries to the dinner—and they 
refused. Other stories of trickery and truculence were told. 

One question asked was whether it would serve any good 
purpose for a group of Japanese Christians to visit China on a 
good-will mission. Unanimously it was decided that the time 
had not come. One sidelight on the matter was opened up— 
when it was told that in the State Department in Washington 
things were all set for a withdrawal of the Oriental exclusion act 
when the Manchuria-Shanghai business upset the plan entirely. 

* * * 


LINES TO A PRACTICAL MAN 


You who have tossed the sun aside and quenched 
The rainbow in the darkness of your mind, 
Whose ears are deaf to winds, whose thoughts are clenched. 
Like rivets to the turmoil and the grind— 
You can not shut your heart forevermore 
Against the siege of laurel from a hill; 
A sparrow’s note will batter down your door 
In that last hour when all but thought grows still. 


Then shall the lilae’s breath come back to hover 

Over the deepening twilight in your brain, 
The moon return like a rejected lover. 

The creatures of the heart your hands have slain 
Shall find a tongue, and from the darkening sky 
Forgotten stars will stab you like a ery. 

Anderson M. Scruggs. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR “DEATH”’ 


What has become of that grim yet necessary event we used 
to call death? A hurried glance over obituary notices and local 
news seems to indicate that few people die nowadays. 

They ‘‘pass from earth,” they “‘pass on,’’ they ‘“‘receive their 
crowns,’ they “go to their—reward, or welcome home, or long 


sleep,’ they “enter into rest,’’ they ‘‘join the choir invisible,’ 
they are “‘deceased,”’ ‘‘demised,”’ “‘translated,” “promoted,” ‘“de- | 


parted’’—all up and down the pages of Roget’s Thesaurus. 
Now there is nothing modern about all this. 


It was a min- | 


ister of the eighteenth century who managed the perfect beating 


around the bush about the last things. He translated 1 Corin- 
thians 15:51, 52 so: ‘“We shall not all pay the common debt to 
nature, but we shall by a soft transition be changed from mor- 
tality to immortality.” 

Since to excel that is almost hopeless, why should we not use 
the English language, and face the reality of death frankly and 


simply? We do not take away death’s sting by pretty synonyms, | 


but by Christian courage in the face of an inevitable fact.— 


Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
* * * 


When the ‘‘damn-those-fellers” attitude has fallen away from | 


man like the last dead leaf from a tree, we shall begin to solve our 
little economic problems, and each of us who sees a pal that 
might have been in the eyes of the foulest criminal, is bringing 
the old earth nearer to the new earth.—From “Waste Paper 
Philosophy,” by T. P. Cameron Wilson. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CONGREGATIONS MAY CALL WHOM THEY CHOOSE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of Dec. 17 a correspondent raises this question: 
“Tn case of the proposed merger of our two liberal denominations 
would a humanist minister be eligible—within the Free Church— 
to the pulpit of traditional Universalism?”’ 

Appalling, isn’t it? Of course he would! 

However, eligible is not elected. 

Merger or no merger, humanist ministers have no way of 
forcing themselves on congregations that do not desire them. 
They occupy pulpits when invited by the proper church officers. 
They hold pulpits when called, that is, at the desire of the con- 
gregation. They continue in pulpits subject to the support of 
their congregations. 

This ery of bogey, “‘a horned humanist in our traditional 
pulpit,” is funny. 

Have you heard this one, “Humanism is not religious?” 
That’s rich. 

I hope no one will let a little thing like humanism obstruct 
the merger. Long before humanism was heard of it was found 
necessary for congregations to have a way of protecting them- 
selves from unworthy or incompetent ministers. The churches 
that want humanist ministers will call them. The others will 
gradually get over their nervousness. 

I wonder whether it would be possible to check up on the 
rumor that several Western churches have thriven for years 
under humanist ministers? If this proves to be the case some 
of the jittery churches may decide that a little humanism is good 
for what ails them. Some of them are dying for want of some- 
thing. M. B. Seron of Joliet seems to think humanism is rich 
in vitamines. 

Gordon Kent. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 


* * 


A FAIR, FINE MAN WHO WANTS FUNDAMENTALLY 
WHAT WE WANT 


To the Editor of the Leader: . 

My great grandfather gave up his life in the War of 1812, 
together with his son, in disobeying a command twice repeated 
to retreat. The sacrifice, while lauded, did not change the result 
of the fight—Stony Creek, near Niagara Falls. As was then the 
custom, he had fortified himself with whiskey, which I think cost 
him and his son their lives, and left a large family without sup- 
port. My grandfather, while thought of as a temperance man, 
always used small doses of whiskey as medicine. He died from 
kidney trouble, as I believe induced or aggravated by alcohol. 
A great-great uncle flung away the earnings of a lifetime in 

‘drunken generosity. My father’s brother died prematurely, a 
drunken sot. On my mother’s side my grandfather, one of his 
sons and a grandson have gone the way of moderate drinkers. 
My mother and father, thank God, were strong for temperance 
before ever Prohibition was even thought of. These generations 
experienced every phase of the liquor traffic, from selling whiskey 
just as flour and sugar were sold, to local and state option, high 
and low license and a dozen other attempts to make the business 
respectable. There was no time when it was not a law-breaking, 
law-defying and besotting traffic. It may be worse now in your 
observation than before the eighteenth amendment. It is not 
so within my observation. There is yet much to be desired in 
law enforcement here, the bootlegger is detestable and his cus- 
tomer a fool, and organized crime and political corruptior linked 
by drink a very real menace—even to the stability of decent 
government, from Washington, D. C., to every county seat. It 
has already been hand in hand with the break down of city 
government in our two greatest cities. It is because of this that 
Prohibition was born. For before that thoughtful and knowing 
people saw what liquor was then doing and what it would con- 
tinue to do as long as it existed as a traffic. 


Unquestionably, as far as I have been able to see and in- 
quire, conditions are better here than ever before, allowing for 
the immorality brought on by the World War. 

I don’t just quite see anything better than the present laws 
which is certain to make this nation a sober and prosperous land, 
if the majority of our people who believe in that law at heart 
stand by and are not scared or confused by the inundation of 
propaganda by the brewers, bootleggers, boozers, tax evaders and 
thugs, who want to saddle the nation’s deficit and burden upon 
the back of a class of citizens least able to carry it. 

Any other system is sure to meet obstacles and defiance from 
the same source as now. Instead of surrender or compromise, or 
a “change,”’ the thing to do is to hold fast. How can a Christian 
by virtual partnership with sin expect to overcome? How cana 
traffic given the respectability of being lawful be weakened and 
its damnation whitewashed? 

While I have some reason for this stand in the lives and 
deaths of dear ones, many, many others have greater. 

This is not to question any one’s good intentions and sin- 
cerity. There are now, as in early United States history, some 
who think of alcoholism as they do of bread and cheese. But I 
would really like to see all Universalist organizations and pro- 
nouncements squarely and fearlessly for the Constitution as it 
now is. We ought not to weaken when more strength is called 
for. 

A Friend. 
* * 
OUR MISSION IN JAPAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You can imagine how anxious I am for the future of our 
Mission here. I believe there never was a time when the work 
was more important. We may not agree with all the move- 
ments of the government, but if they make mistakes do they not 
need Christian teaching more than ever then? I wish I could 
tell all the people in the United States how kind the Japanese 
people are tome. This little house in which I am living is their 
gift. The pictures on the wall, the cushion on the chair, the 
table-spread, the vase in the center of the table, the flowers in 
the vase—all gifts, and not given in state, but just simply, with 
kind expressions. When I was eating my supper, I thought, the 
sardines on my toast were the gift of a young naval officer, the 
delicious fruit in my salad came from Mrs. Lei ko Omichi (you 
remember Lei I am sure), the honey on my bread was given me 
by Ishihata San. During my illness my neighbors, whom I had 
known only six months, were so kind and thoughtful, the Murai 
family, whom I have known twenty-seven years, did all in their 
power to help me. They do when I am well. How can the 
Japanese Christians have any heart to continue Christian work 
if Christian people in America do not show a forgiving spirit 
toward them? 

M. Agnes Hathaway. 


i ok 


FROM THE MINISTER EMERITUS IN MEMPHIS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find check for Christian Leader for 1933, and please 
let me tell you how much I am enjoying the paper. That does 
not mean that I agree with everything you say. The paper is no 
doubt better for having something in it I do not agree with. 

I am very much interested in the union of the two churches— 
Universalist and Unitarian. The best thought and best tradi- 
tions of both denominations will be preserved. We shall all get 
better acquainted and appreciate more thoroughly the great 
men and women in both faiths. While I was pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Barnevelt, I came in touch with Universalist 
ministers for the first time. We had conferences together, ex- 
changed pulpits, and I learned to love these fine, upstanding men. 

In the Christian Leader of Nov. 26 you stated, “perhaps we 
ought to make it clear that Universalists with practical unan- 
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imity believe in an objective God.” That in my judgment will 
be one reason for our continued success. 

I note that the church is to be named the ‘‘Free Church of 
America.”” That is fine if all our ministers will take pains to 
explain that the word “‘free’’ does not mean freedom from moral 
restraints or freedom from all theological ideas. 

There is no such thing as rational freedom without restraint. 
There is no reason to believe that the great leaders of our house- 
holds of faith in the past hundred years—including the present 
generation—ever thought that the freedom they proclaimed 
would be construed as freedom from the sincere and reverent 
worship of God. 

A few ministers of our faith have left our churches and joined 
others—Episcopalian and others. They did not think they had 
the moral right to remain in the Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches and preach their Episcopalianism or other faiths. This 
it seems to me is commendable. Non-theism is not the legitimate 
outcome of the Unitarian and Universalist faith. 

J. Lunsford Robinson. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

* * 


AN INDEPENDENT, HONEST FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enclose check for $5.00 for renewal of my subscription and 
for the Christmas gift as enclosed. 

This will be the fourth copy taken by my family. I have 
been a devoted reader of the paper and its predecessors for many 
years, and have been familiar with much of our church history. 

I was not liberal enough to be pleased with the change in 
name, and I do not think I personally know any one who was. 
T took the liberty of writing to that effect to our editor and now 
manager, and received a very genial, understanding and deci- 
sive reply. This does not affect my appreciation of the high 
standing and substantial merit of the paper, as well as its per- 
sonals and news value, and as you see I want to have another 
copy in the family. I spend many hours reading it through. I 
have much current and other literature. 

Mary D. Kerr. 

Oak Park, Ill. 


* * 


‘DOES DR. ATWOOD OBJECT TO THAT?”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is slightly disconcerting, after being convinced by Dr. 
Atwood that the difference between humanist and theist is merely 
theological and therefore negligible, to have Mr. Bradley, in the 
very next article in the Leader, prove that it is psychological, and 
therefore fundamental. Perhaps they are both right—in part. 

J can not find anything in what Mr. Wilson wrote to justify 
Mr. Bradley in asserting positively that it was because of its con- 
nection with military drill that “the Lord’s Prayer was anathema 
to him.” Mr. Wilson says there may have been some hidden 
connection which he did not recognize, but I do not get from his 
article the impression of his attitude towards the Lord’s Prayer 
that Mr. Bradley does. 

Dr. Atwood’s article, it seems to me, would be much stronger 
if he had omitted the first paragraph and part of the second. He 
begins by criticising Mr. Bradley for saying: “‘No one can justly 
dispute the right of a man to be a non-theistical humanist. But 
one may and should question the propriety of a non-theistical 
humanist seeking to lead other people in religion and worship.”’ 
This Dr. Atwood calls an illiberal declaration. But suppose Mr. 
Bradley had said: No one can justly dispute the right of a man to 
be an anarchist. But one may and should question the pro- 
priety of a man who believes that all laws and governments 
should be abolished seeking appointment to the Supreme Court. 
Would Dr. Atwood consider that illiberal? 

Perhaps he would reply that he knows anarchists whom he 
would rather have decide questions of law for him than some 
shyster lawyers he could name. But all lawyers are not shysters 
and all theists are not “cocksure.”’ (And besides, there are 
cocksure humanists, and some of them write letters to the Leader.) 
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There are people on the other side of every question whom 
we like better than we do some of the people on our side, but that 
does not affect the principles involved. And even if we had no 
principles, it would be hard to arrange things so that all the 
people we like would be on our side on all questions, and all the 
people we dislike on the other. 

The rest of Dr. Atwood’s article is very fine, but it does not 
convince me that theists should abandon or conceal their belief 
in God in order to keep peace with the humanists. 


He quotes from the joint statement drawn up by Con- — 


gregationalists and Universalists a few years ago the declaration 
that exclusion from the fellowship there proposed would be “‘self- 
exclusion,’’ and says we should feel chagrined that neither Con- 
gregationalists nor Universalists seem ready to apply the prin- 
ciple. I suppose he means that Congregationalists and Univer- 
salists intend to exclude humanists from fellowship. 

If they do, the humanists have got ahead of them. The 
Rev. Charles Francis Potter, in a recent letter to the Leader, 
makes it perfectly clear that the humanists will exclude them- 
selves from the “Free Church of America.” “The Free Church,”’ 
he says, ‘‘can hardly exist long if it is half humanist and half 
theist. It will probably be theist, especially if the Universalists 
‘will not walk softly.’ ’’ Then, having excluded himself and his 
fellow humanists from the Free Church, he proceeds to exclude 
all Protestant theists from the face of the earth. In a few years 
“there will be only Roman Catholics and humanists.” Evidently 
the humanists do not intend to “walk softly.” 

And why should they? As Dr. Atwood says, “we want 
them to be sincere and honest, do we not?” Of course we do. 
And we want to be sincere and honest ourselves. Does Dr. 
Atwood object to that? 

A Theistical Liberal. 


* * 


THINKS WE DID WALK SOFTLY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am with you in the spirit of your views expressed in the 
editorial ‘“We Will Not Walk Softly Here’’ in the Leader of 
Dec. 10. 

“Two can not walk together unless they are agreed,” and 
if the Unitarians of the Dr. Peabody type in their negationless 
creed of “Liberty” can affiliate with the non-theistic “humanists” 
it is not saying that Universalists can. This point must be made 
plain, for while we have much in common with our Unitarian 
friends, Universalists, I firmly believe, can not go over to the 
non-theistic ground, or affiliate with it in any way, without 
giving up their birth-right and their mission. 

I can not even endorse your statement that “the Uni- 
versalist Church does not insist on saying God or Father, or Spirit, 
but it insists on a Great Cosmic Reality.’”’ That is conceding 
too much—‘‘walking softly.’’ A great Cosmic Reality might be 
an eclipse or the flight of a meteor. At the head of your paper 
you publish the ‘‘Essential Principles of the Universalist Faith— 
1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 2. The Spiritual Au- 
thority and Leadership of His Son, Jesus Christ,” ete. This 
commits the Universalist Church to the theistic position, makes 
us a Christian Church under the Leadership of One who teaches 
us to pray “Our Father which art in Heaven.” Do not soft pedal 
any of this even at the expense of losing that desirable end, 
membership in the Free Church of America. 

Vincent EH. Tomlinson. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 
KEEPS HER IN TOUCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please find enclosed my check for $5.00 for a contributing 
membership and a year’s subscription to the Leader. I cer- 
tainly enjoy the paper very much and it keeps me in touch" with 


Universalism, as there is no church of my denomination in this _ || 


town, 
Minette D. Newman. 
Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Belief in God 


The Ground of Faith and the Chaos 
of Thought. By Oliver Chase Quick. 
(Harper. $1.50.) 


There may be Anglo-Catholics whose be- 
havior seems to justify the definition once 
given of their particular religious position, 
to the effect that they are ‘Episcopalians 
playing at being Roman Catholics.” But 
no reader of this little book by Canon 
Quick of St. Paul’s, London, will ever 
apply such a description indiscriminately 
to Anglo-Catholics. Seldom have we seen 
in anything like such small compass so 
much excellent analysis of theological 
problems. Anglo-Catholics of Canon 
Quick’s variety have carefully reasoned out 
their beliefs and are conversant with 
modern thought. 

The first chapter on ‘Causes and Rea- 
sons for Disbelief,’ while indebted in im- 
portant ways to Lord Balfour’s Gifford 
Lectures, is a particularly brilliant analysis 
of the situation which all theologians must 
face. The second and third chapters sum 
up in amazingly clear exposition the prin- 
cipal recent contributions to thought about 
God. In the last chapter a distinctively 
Anglo-Catholic Christology is presented. 
Even if we can not follow the author here, 
we must respect his evident determina- 
tion to meet the demands of critical 


~. minds. 


So closely reasoned is the argument 
throughout that it can not fairly be sum- 
marized. We may point out that Canon 
Quick very sensibly emphasizes the real 
nature of the obstacles to belief in God in 
our time. “The cause is just intellectual 
distraction, confusion, bewilderment, which 
lead to a subconscious despair of reaching 
any real truth at all about the world and 
man’s place and function in it.” (p. 238.) 
We are especially affected by a practical 
situation which ‘‘makes the conditions 
under which we think and act different 
from those of the Middle Ages or of any 
age which existed before the rise of modern 
science.”’ (p. 60.) Canon Quick refers to 
the fact that whereas in the Middle Ages 
religion by common consent “exercised a 
controlling and unifying authority over the 
whole of life,’’ we find to-day that our ac- 
tivities are split up into innumerable de- 
partments, of which religion is but one. 
It is for this reason that it is harder to-day 
than ever to relate the idea of God to 
man’s experience as a whole, and so far as 
we fail to do that we fail to make the idea 
valid to the modern mind. 

How this difficulty affects the problem 
is seen when we contrast the ‘rational’ 
types of argument for belief in God (which 
justify such belief on the ground that it fits 
in with what we know) with the arguments 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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based on the impossibility of explaining 
the fact of belief in God unless the belief is 
true. The first view makes much of the 
connection of religion with the rest of life. 
We may say that it is that which is charac- 
teristic of the intellectualist and liberal. 
It breaks down distinctions of sacred and 
secular and “finds a religious or Godward 
meaning in all things.’ Of course the re- 
sult of this is that on this view less is made 
of ‘“‘the peculiar meaning and value of that 
which is specifically religious.’ There is 
a less obviously important place for the 
satisfaction of devotional instincts. The 
second argument, on the other hand, by 
emphasizing the distinct character and 
value of acts which are “religious,” exalts 
the distinction between sacred and secular. 
“It encourages the soul to believe that 
uniquely at certain times and in certain 
acts . ... it can achieve that reality ‘of 
communion with God which is all that ul- 
timately matters either in religion or in 
life.” Those who find this the more satis- 
fying position put into the foreground of 
the picture the ‘‘mysteriousness, other- 
worldliness and isolation” of Jesus, ‘‘not 
his fulfilment of human ideals.’”’ But this 
view has its limitations, too. “It is apt to 
worship the God of a particular experience, 
and to forget that the God who made the 
sacred made the secular also ... . for- 
getting this, it may try to force the religion 
of all men into a mould only fitted for those 
of specially religious temperament and 
gifts.” (p. Go.) 

Anglo-Catholicism seems to commend 
itself to Canon Quick because for him it 
faces these difficulties and reconciles two 
facts apparently contradictory. Religion 
is a part of life, that part “in which man’s 
thoughts and actions are consciously di- 
rected toward God.” But “‘God is found 
in all life, not in religion alone,”’ and the 
truth and worth of a man’s religion “is 
tested not by any intensity of its own se- 
cluded devotion, but rather by its power 
to extend its meaning and influence beyond 
its own limited sphere, so as to give a God- 
ward direction and interpretation to ac- 
tivities where God is no longer the object 
of the limited consciousness.” (pp. 135- 
136.) On earth, because of the conditions 
under which we live, we need special times 
and places, temples and sacraments. Re- 
ligion is a “part of life’ in that sense. 
But “‘the secular activities are no less essen- 
tial than the religious to the service of God. 
So it is possible to bring unity even into 
our much-departmentalized modern life, 
by recognizing that “religion is but the 
Godward aspect and end of all activities, 
What makes 
it possible to unify life through religion is 
that “there is no human situation which 
love and its sacrifice may not enter and 
redeem.” For Canon Quick Christ is the 
evidence and embodiment of that uni- 


versally potent “love and its sacrifice.’’ 


The little volume is not everywhere easy 
reading, but that is because thought is 
pushed pretty close to its limits, not hbe- 
cause there is defect in the style. Indeed 
the lucidity of the author, as when he sums 
up certain aspects of Barthianism or the 
implications of modern physics, is notable. 
Those willing to read slowly and to think 
will find it a rewarding book. Especially 
should it help liberal Christians to appraise 
their own theological position. 

SEL Bes: 
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An Appeal to Clear Thinking 


The University of Experience. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. (Harper. $1.00.) 


Harpers’ series of monthly volumes of 
sermons by outstanding preachers is en- 
riched by the appearance of the volume 
ky Lynn Harold Hough. This appears to 
be Dr. Hough’s twenty-ninth volume! 
How does he do it? (He has been a uni- 
versity president and a busy minister, 
and now he is a professor at Drew Uni- 
versity and constantly in demand for 
special addresses.) The answer is in two 
words, energy and love, or vitality and 
consecration. His is a mind always in ac- 
tion and its action is never concerned with 
trivial things; his is a heart stirred by a 
passionate concern that men shall see, and 
live by, and be set free by, and enjoy to- 
gether, the great truths which are central 
in the Christian message. He is at home 
with books, especialiy the great books, but 
their value to him is that they stimulate 
and guide his own thought, not that they 
provide him with ready-made answers to © 
problems. His pen evidently loves to 
obey the dictates of his mind, usually con- 
veying his own vigor and charm, but it is 
always his servant. He does not write 
for the sake of seeing himself in print. 
And his preoccupation with literature and 
philosophy seems to be compatible with 
an eager interest in the every-day life of 
every-day people. 

Need we add that these sermons are 
worth reading—for one’s own edification 
as well as by way of illustration of what 
thoughtful preaching may be. Thoughtful 
is the first word that comes to mind in 
describing him. They are concerned with 
what is happening to people’s thinking 
because their author knows that a pulpit 
which ignores this has lost its power. He 
does not suppose that man is saved by 
philosophy, but he knows that the changed 
conditions of modern life have left their 
mark on men’s minds and that so long as 
men are perplexed, oppressed by a sense of 
individual helplessness, overwhelmed by a 
suspicion that life is under the control of 
heartless mechanism (a theme to which 
he turns time after time), so long as they 
listen to the voices of cynicism, they must 
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remain incapable of any fine association 
for the common good. And he brings to 
those who will listen a gospel of hope. 
Men are free to be heroes; there are voices 
which can still proclaim to the inward 
ear ‘‘the assurance of the ages rather than 
the illness of the age;’”’ there is common 
sense and intellectual respectability in 
appealing from time to eternity; the ma- 
terial can be “‘bent to the purpose of that 
spiritual meaning in which life finds definite 
and secure significance.” 

Dr. Hough is as skilful and dramatic in 
his way of putting things as he is thorough- 
going in thinking through the themes he 
chooses. The eighth sermon is on ‘‘making 
our ancestors our contemporaries,’’ an art 
in which he himself excels. He surveys 
several of the great traditions which are 
part of our inheritance and through which 
our forerunners still have votes to-day and 
help to decide issues of our time; he leaves 
us very sure that we can not safely silence 
the seers who have demonstrated the lord- 
ship of the spirit. The next sermon is on 
“giving the franchise to the unborn.” 
In this he speaks (as the prophet-author 
of Jonah spoke) for those who can not 
speak for themselves but have a right to 
be considered. He makes it worth while to 
review the issues of our daily lives in the 
light of what we can imagine a Congress of 
the Unborn demanding of their parents- 
to-be. 

Dr. Hough ealls the last sermon ‘‘The 
Advance to Dialectic.”” This title would 
frighten most people from church if it 
appeared on a church bulletin board, but 
he shows us that the sort of philosophy he 
is interested in is one that can “be made 
available for every-day men and women.” 
The overwhelming but inevitable task 
before Christian leaders to-day is that of 
making available to those who do not know 
how or what to think the benefits of the 
great riches of profound thought brought 
to our own generation by its greatest 
minds. This does not mean that preachers 
should quote Whitehead at their congre- 
gations, or even (too often) Eddington. 
But it does mean that as once there were 
those who made the abstractions of Plot- 
inus into nourishment for men’s souls, as 
once there were those who brought the 
magnificence of Aquinas’ arguments to the 
unlearned people of Catholic countries, so 
there must be those who will to-day follow 
the best minds into regions of speculation 
and high thought and come back (as Plato 
asked the educated man to go back into 
the cave-dwelling of the ignorant) ready 
to disabuse men’s minds of the imposing 
fallacies of materialism’ and secularism. 

No orthodoxy of disbelief, no menace 
of cynical pseudo-science, frightens Dr. 
Hough. He knows them all, sees why 
they impress so many in our time, refuses 
to underestimate them; but he meets them 
in the open, uses weapons they must re- 
spect, and does valiant battle tor a higher 
view of life. EMD Se 
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DR. ADAMS’ RECORD IN DETROIT 


To-day marks the close of Dr. Adams’ 
ministry in the Church of Our Father. 
He will begin his work with Unity Church, 
Oak Park, Illinois, next Sunday. Perhaps 
a brief report of the activities of the last 
nine and a half years will not be out of 
place. During this time 247 members 
have been received into the church. The 
majority of the present congregation is 
made up of these new accessions. Dr. 
Adams in the meantime has officiated at 
216 weddings. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, most of these couples are still his 
friends. He has conducted 165 funerals, 
but it is comforting to know that the 
majority of these were of persons outside 
the parish. There have been 121 baptisms 
and christenings. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing achievement capable of being recorded 
was that of raising and paying the church’s 
quota of $10,800, its part of the Five Year 
Program. The Church of Our Father is 
one of the few churches of the denomina- 
tion that met this obligation in full and 
ahead of the regular schedule. Few, if 
any, equaled this amount in payments. 
Some may say, “If we only had that 
money now—” But if we hadn’t paid it 
then, and for that purpose, we would not 
have it now. It would have gone the way 
of our other “‘investments.”’ About all we 
have left is what we spent for such good 
causes. During his pastorate here, Dr. 
Adams has served two terms as President 
of the General Convention and is still a 
member of its Board of Trustees.—Parish 
paper, Church of Our Father, Detroit. 
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MICHIGAN WANTS UNION NOW 


The Universalist Convention of Michigan 
and the Michigan Conference of Unitarians 
on Oct. 10, 19382, adopted the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, the joint committee appointed 
by the Universalist General Convention 
and the American Unitarian Association 
for the purpose of finding a basis for the 
union of the two denominations has de- 
pared from its original purpose, ‘‘uniting 
these two communions for the common 
good,”’ and substituted therefor the crea- 
tion of a “Free Church of America,” to 
include all religious liberals in the United 
States and Canada; 

And whereas, Michigan Unitarians and 
Universalists, without disparaging the at- 
tempt to create such a “Free Church of 
America’ as an ultimate objective, believe 
that a more immediate need is the union 
of the two liberal communions; 

Therefore, resolved, that the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan and the Michigan 
Conference of Unitarians, at a joint meet- 
ing held in Lansing, Michigan, Oct. 10, 
1932, respectfully urge the administrative 
officers of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Universalist General Con- 
vention to renew the effort to unite the 
two denominations in accordance with 
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resolutions adopted at the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
Boston, in May, 1981, and the Universalist 
General Convention in Buffalo in October 
of the same year. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the presidents of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist General Convention and also 
to the Christian Register and the Christian 
Leader. 


* Ok 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


The Annual Church School Institute 
sponsored by the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union will be held on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, Jan. 21, 19338, at 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

A very fine program has been planned by 
the committee, Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Mrs. L. C. Curtice, Mr. Robert Needham, 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff, and the secretary. 

The theme for the Institute will be 
“Appropriate Religious Ideas.”’ There will 
be two class periods devoted to theory 
and the third will be a demonstration of 
teaching these ideas. 

During the supper hour, ‘‘Centers of 
Attraction” will be held in the library, and 
will be of great help to many teachers and 
others interested. At seven o’clock an 
inspirational speaker will close the In- 
stitute. 

This Institute is held for the benefit of 
our Universalist church schools. In pre- 
vious years we have had thirty-six schools 
represented from Massachusetts and one 
from Rhode Island. Last year 160 at- 
tended. 

There is no registration charge, the 
only cost to any one attending is for sup- 
per—fifty cents. 


* * 
CHRISTENINGS | 
Previously reported, 363. Hutchinson, 
Kan., 1. Somerville, Mass., First, 3. 
Total, 367. | 
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* WHO’S WHO 
* 
‘< Rev. Donald G. Lothrop is pas- 
* tor of the Universalist church in 
* Wakefield, Mass. 
* Rey. Charles R. Joy is Adminis- * 
* trative Vice-President of the Amer- 

* ican Unitarian Association. 

= Rev. George A. Gay is Superin- 

* tendent of Churches in Pennsyl 

* vania, 

* Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister 

* of the Second Church (Congrega- 

* tional) of Newton, Mass. 

= Rev. F. L. Payson is pastor of 

* the Universalist church in New- 

* fields, N. H. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


MAY THIS YEAR BRING TO YOU 


Nothing that shall make the world or 
others poorer; nothing at the expense of 
others, but just those few things which 
in their coming do not stop with you, 
but touch you rather as they pass, and 
gather strength. 

A few friends who understand you and yet 
remain your friends. 

A work to do which has real value, without 
which the world would feel the poorer. 

A return for such work which shall not tax 
unduly any one who pays. 

A mind unafraid to travel even though the 
trail be not blazed. 

An understanding heart. 

A sight of the eternal hills and unresting 
sea, and of something beautiful the hand 
of man has made. 

A sense of humor and the power to laugh. 

A little leisure with nothing to do. 

Moments of quiet, silent meditation. 

The sense of the Presence of God. 

And the patience to wait for the coming of 
these things, with the wisdom to know 
them when they come. (Adapted from 
“A Morning Wish,” by W. R. Hunt.) 


* * 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


The officers and teachers of the Lynn, 
Mass., church school have been trying an 
experiment. It has worked out so suc- 
cessfully that we are recommending it to 
other schools which desire to assist their 
teachers by providing help through in- 
struction. 

Whole-heartedly backed by their pastor, 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, and their 
director of religious education, Mr. Carl 
A. Hempel, the teachers have been gather- 
ing at ten o’clock on Sunday mornings for 
group instruction, under the able leader- 
ship and guidance of Dr. A. Gertrude Harle. 
At eleven o’clock the group adjourned to 
the church service, with the exception of 
those who desired personal conferences. 
At twelve the regular session of the school 
is held. 

This plan has proved advantageous from 
many angles. It was endorsed by the 
minister and director, and attendance 
was made a requirement. The group met 
in the morn ng when its members were 
best able to think through the problems 
facing them. Since teachers were in- 
cluded from all departments of this large 
school, they saw the thing as a whole, 
realizing that while they work separately 
a good part of the year, there is a definite 
interdependence between them, and cer- 
tain factors which all have in common. 

The entire field of church school work 
could not possibly be covered in the four 
Sundays and one week-day night onwhich 
this group met together. But they did 
consider such phases as : The goal of 
teaching. The development of reverence, 


co-operation, the idea of God, through the 
various grades. How to use textbooks. 
What preparation should be expected of 
the teacher. How to interpret the Bible 
in a liberal church school. A comparison 
of experience-centered and information- 
centered materials. 

Fifty-three teachers and officers were 
enrolled in this class. Of this number 
twenty-four had perfect attendance. 

en Goa Ya 


* * 


THE PILGRIM HIGH ROAD 
A Magazine for Young People 


We wish every young person of inter- 
mediate and high-school age might be a 
subscriber to this new monthly magazine, 
published by the Congregational Publish- 
ing Society. It is a continuation of the 
Wellspring, the weekly eight-page paper 
with which a few of our people have been 
familiar. The new magazine, of which 
the December issue is the third, contains 
some 65 pages and is packed full of in- 
forming and interesting stories, articles, 
poems, editorials, an open forum, helps for 
young people’s discussion groups, etc., etc. 
The subscription price is $1.25 and the 
Universalist Publishing House will care 


for your order. 
* * 


SLOGANS FOR 1933 


The following suggestive slogans were 
sent last month to all church school su- 
perintendents. With them went hints for 
preparing the slogans for use, also sugges- 
tions about relating them to experiences 
which the school will be having from 
month to month. 


January: Our greatest need is a vaster in- 
vestment of love and consecration which 
will flow out and kindle the world. .... 
There ought not to be an idle Univer- 
salist on the face of the earth. 

Cuillen Hamilton Shinn. 


February: Patriotism is not enough; I 
must have no hatred toward any one. 
Edith Cavell. 


March: Mankind never outgrows prayer. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


April: Religion is not something to be 
taken in in addition to life; it is your 
life. 

Phillips Brooks. 


May: The men of the four seas are all our 


brothers. 
Confucius. 


June: However things may seem, no evil 
thing is success, and no good thing is 
failure. 

Samuel Longfellow. 


July: They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
James Russell Lowell. 


August: Wherever I have a tent 
There God shall have an altar. 
John Harvard. 
September: Nothing is achieved before it 
is thoroughly attempted. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 
October: We have committed the Golden 
Rule to memory. 
Let us now commit it to life. 
Edwin Markham. 
November Now thank we all our God 
With hearts and hands and 
voices. 
Martin Rinkhart. 
December: 1 am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have i 
more abundantly. : 


Jesus. 
* * 
FROM SOME BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


If morality and religion are to be taught 
effectively, that is so that they will func- 
tion in the conscious and purposive di- 
rection of experience from within, they 
must be taught as an integral part of the 
responses that are made to day-by-day 
actual, concrete, and typical situations 
that life presents to the learner, with the 
relations, functions, and responsibilities 
that they involve. At the level of con- 
trolled experience moral and religious ideas 
and motives can be taught as effectively 
as any other ideas, attitudes, or motives. 
But the religious educator must not de- 
ceive himself in thinking that he has ar- 
rived until he has penetrated through all 
considerations that have to do with ma- 
terials, method, concepts, or organization 
to experience itself. (From “The Cur- 
riculum of Religious Education,’ William 
C. Bower.) 

Education . ... is a co-operative ac- 
tivity, in which teacher and student to- 
gether become searchers after truth—not 
truth in the abstract, but the larger aspects 
and relationships and meanings of every- 
day situations and concrete experiences. 
Adult education is the term applied to the 
continuous process of meeting the prob- 
lems of life, of adjusting and readjusting 
one’s attitudes and habits to new ex- 
periences and new relationships, of acquir- 
ing new skills to meet new emergencies, 
of seeking to build up new ideals to replace 
those that crumble, and of reorganizing 
one’s philosophy of life whenever new 
facts suggest new and larger meanings. 
For this freer, informal, dynamic, concreted 
and co-operative type of education adults 
are eager. (From “The Church and 
Adult Education,’’ Benjamin S. Winches- 
ter.) 

* * 

Be at war with your vices, at peace with 
your neighbors, and let every year find 
you a better man.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BARTON THIRD 


The Boston Herald of Dec. 21 carried an 
interesting article entitled “Mrs. Eddy 
Heads Noted Women.” In a contest of 
128,882 women, the outstanding women 
leaders of the last one hundred years were 
selected. The twelve outstanding names 
were given in the article, and we are proud 
to read that Clara Barton, founder of the 
American Red Cross, came third in the list, 
receiving 96,129 votes. The first four 
named were Mary Baker Eddy, founder of 
the Christian Science Church, 102,762 
votes; Jane Addams, founder of Hull 
House in Chicago, 99,147; Clara Barton, 
founder of the American Red Cross, 96,139, 
and Frances E. Willard, founder of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
90,8038. 

* * 
CHRISTMAS IN JAPAN 
Amano San 

The word “Christmas” sounds dear to 
the ears of Japanese people, as it always 
does to every nation. It is a regret but 
it is true that there are still some people in 
Japan who do not know what Christmas 
is. It is because it has not been a very 
long time since Christianity was first 
brought into Japan. But most of the 
young people, especially of cities and towns, 
know the meaning of Christmas and are 
glad to celebrate it. 

When the Christmas season approaches, 
they begin to think about what they are 
going to do. Although they were not all 
Christians, they like the idea of giving to 
others and doing things for others. When 
we walk along the streets about this time, 
the stores and shops are preparing for 
Christmas. They decorate their windows 
and halls with Christmas designs; they sell 
things for Christmas use; they have some 
boys or girls dressed like Santa Claus 
standing to attract the attention of the 
people, and so on. 

Little boys and girls write letters to 
Santa Claus to ask for some presents for 
themselves and their younger brothers or 
sisters. They never ask for extravagant 
things, because they think the old man 
will have to spend a great deal of money to 
give presents to all the boys and girls in 
the world. They ask their mothers or 
elder sisters to post their letters, because 
they do not know his address, never know- 
ing that they are their Santa Clauses. 

When Christmas time comes, many 
joys fill the hearts of young people. Like 
in all other countries, we have Christmas 
service at church. Celebrating Christ’s 
birthday we thank God for sending him 
to help us to walk the right way of life. 
We feel glad to serve him who has given 
us all sorts of things. But this joy is not 
known to everybody, at least at present, 
because there are many people who do not 


go to churches. Most of the old people of 
Japan are Buddhists and Shintoists, and 
their sons and daughters are brought up 
to be Buddhists and Shintoists, too. This 
is why they do not goto church. But these 
young people hear and read about Chris- 
tianity and when they agree with Christian 
ideas they become Christians. The Chris- 
tian custom, of which everybody approves, 
is the Christmas celebration, and the 
easiest way of celebrating it is to send cards 
of greeting and to give presents. Therefore 
Christmas cards as well as New Year 
cards are much in use, and people try to 
give presents to as many people as pos- 
sible. When this idea is enlarged, they 
begin to think what it would be like to do 
things for others, not only to whom they 
know but also to those whom they don’t 
know. And then they realize that to 
make others happy also makes themselves 
happy. 

As to the children who wrote to Santa 
Claus, they find just what they asked for 
beside their beds when the Christmas 
morning comes. They are very much 
thrilled and ask their mothers or sisters 
why Santa Claus is so kind to them. 
Then they will tell them that when Jesus 
Christ was born in a stable, three wise 


men came there, led by a star, and gave 
presents to the baby, that this is the origin 
of Christmas gifts, that Jesus was a very 
wonderful man, and that they can see Jesus. 
if they become good children. And then 
they begin to long to see Jesus. This long- 
ing helps a great deal to make them good 
Christians. 

These things are chiefly concerning city 
people. People in the country do not 
know much about Christmas. But if a 
city people has some relatives in the coun- 
try, they try to send gifts to country chil- 
dren. When they receive those gifts, 
they are-very happy, though they do not 
know what the gifts mean. When they 
get them two or three years in succession, 
they begin to think of sending something 
to their friends. At the same time they 
will ask their aunts or cousins in cities 
what those gifts meanand they will kindly 
explain about Christmas. In Japan, 
people seem not to know very well how to 
celebrate Christmas. It is because Chris- 
tians are not so large in number and Chris- 
tian institutions are not perfect. Japan 
is in the so-called transition period of re- 
ligions. But, as many people are becoming 
Christians every day and they are trying 
very hard to spread Christianity, it will 
be before long that we learn the true Chris- 
tian customs, and ideals, and are able to 
enjoy fully the happiness of celebrating 
Christmas. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 

The week of Feb. 12 to 19 will be an 
all important one in the Universalist 
Church. For during that period the 
Young People’s Christian Union will ob- 
serve Young People’s Week. Many rallies 
and novel pro.ects of all types will be 
undertaken by local groups all over the 
country. Then to climax our week in a 
most fitting manner Young People’s Sun- 
day will be observed. This event can be 
carried out in every Universalist church 
if the officers of the Y. P. C. U. and the 
local church leaders tactfully co-operate. 
Let’s have a 100 per cent observance of 
Young People’s Week throughout the 
denomination. Whether the week is a 
success or not depends on you! 

The observance this year is being man- 
aged by Fred Allen of Portland, Maine, a 
member of the National Board. 

* * 


TRAINING VOLUNTEERS 


In the general mobilization of forces to 
combat. the distress of a large fraction of 
our population many volunteer social 
workers are being pressed into service. 
Through the years social agencies have 
learned that good results depend upon a 
busy staff educated in certain funda- 
mentals. The efficiency of the volunteer 
is greatly increased, therefore, when he or 


she has some knowledge of the practises 
generally followed in various types of 
social service work. 

Enlightening the volunteer is the aim 
of the Second Annual Conference on So- 
cial Service of the Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. | 
R. U., taking place Sunday, Jan. 15, at the | 
Second Church in Boston, corner of 
Audubon Road and Beacon Street. ee | 
program starts at 3 p. m. with an exhibit. | 
Group conferences relating to work among 
boys, girls, children and families, and 
another about medical service, begin’ at 
4.30. The instructors are experts in their | 
field. A candlelight service closes the 
program at 7 p.m. Bring a box lunch. 

* * 


FERRY BEACHERS, PSST HEY! 


The annual Reunion will take place} 
on Friday, Feb. 10, at the First Univer-} 
salist Church in Arlington, Mass. A) 
turkey supper will be served at 6.30 p. m. 
in the vestry. Entertainment and dancing 
in the parish hall will take up the evening. 

If you were among those who regretted 
missing the last Reunion, make plans now) 
to be among those present this year. The 
tickets are sixty-five cents. 

Details of the program will be sent 
through the mail to all members of th 
Ferry Beach Park Association and chure 
leaders in Eastern Massachusetts. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons was the 
preacher at the New Year’s Sunday ser- 
vice in Medford, Mass. Rey. B. B. Her- 
sey of Annisquam will preach in Medford 
on Jan. 8. 


Dr. van Schaick took the service in 
Pawtucket, R. I., for Rev. F. S. Walker 
Jan. 1. Rev. C. H. Emmons preached 
there on Christmas Sunday. 


Rey. and Mrs. James W. Vallentyne of 
Portland, Maine, spent Christmas in 
Brookline, at the home of Miss Susan M. 
Andrews. Dr. Vallentyne was called back 
to Portland Monday for the interment of 
Mrs. Frederick 8. Walker. 


The address of Dr. H. M. Cary is now 
5 Sakurayama, Nakanoku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Rev. Ernest H. Carritt completed his 
pastorate in Peabody and Marblehead, 
Mass., with the end of December. The 
State Superintendent, Dr. Coons, preached 
in Peabody on Jan. 1, and conducted the 
communion service. Dr. Huntley will be 
the preacher on Jan. 8. At the invitation 
of the Marblehead people, Rev. Carl A. 
Seaward of Swampscott will preach in 
Marblehead on Jan. 1 and 8. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of Dartmouth 
College went from his week of preaching 
at King’s Chapel to Atlantic City, where 
he opened a discussion of two of the papers 
on Dec. 30 at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Dr. van Schaick took his place 
on his last day at King’s Chapel. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, preached at Detroit Jan. 1, and 
will stay for Jan. 8, on which date he will 
preach both in Detroit and Farmington, 
Mich. He will have conferences with 
officials at various places and return for 
the King’s Chapel service Jan. 10. 


Mrs. Stanley C. Stall, wife of our State 
Superintendent in Ohio, stepped from the 
running board of her car to the slippery 
floor of a service station and fell, breaking 
two bones of her right leg. 

Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, living now at 
21 Osgood Avenue, Claremont, N. H., 
preached the annual Thanksgiving sermon 
at the union service in Claremont. She 
has told the story of the women’s work of 
the Universalist Church at a meeting in 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, and she addressed 
the Monday Reading Club at Claremont 
recently. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons officiated at the 

_ funeral services for Mrs. Calista L. John- 
son of 15 Thayer Street, Brookline, Mass., 
held from the Waterman Funeral Home, 
149 Harvard St., Brookline, Tuesday 
afternoon, Dec. 27, at 3 o’clock. Inter- 
ment was in the old family cemetery in 


and Interests 


Machias, Maine. Mrs. Johnson was the 
widow of George H. Johnson, fire chief 
in Brookline for nearly forty years. The 
death of Mr. Johnson occurred in 1981. 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Wakefield, Mass., 
was the speaker at the annual candlelight 
service of the Middlesex League of the 
Y. P. C. U. held in the First Universalist 
Church of Somerville, Sunday evening, 
Jan. 1, 1933. 


Dr. Rose of Lynn, Mass., says in “‘The 
Message” for January, that “when the 
chimes ring out at Saturday midnight the 
First Universalist Parish of Lynn enters 
its centenary year.’ 


Rey. Stanley Manning received a unani- 
mous call to the First Church of Hartford, 
Conn., ata special meeting held Christmas 
Day. On Dec. 27 he resigned as State 
Superintendent in Maine and as pastor of 
the Augusta church, and accepted the call. 


The friends of Mrs. Nancy W. Paine 
Smith will sympathize with her in the loss 
of her brother, Joshua Paine. He was 
dressing for an early drive to Boston for 
Christmas with his wife and daughters, 
when he was stricken with apoplexy. 
The continued barking of his dog at last 
alarmed friends, who found him dead. 


Massachusetts 

Somerville, First.—Rev. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Christmas 
Day a memorial window, new choir 
stalls, and a brass tray for the offertory 
plates were dedicated. Patricia and 
Richard Carvill of South Orange, N. J., 
and Leighton Corliss (named for Dr. 
Leighton) of North Bennington, Vt., were 
christened. 

Brookline.-—Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
pastor. On Friday evening, Dec. 23, the 
annual Christmas party for twenty poor 
children from Boston, sent out in care of 
four workers from the Morgan Memorial,, 
was held in the church parlor. There 
were warm sweaters for all, dolls and 
necklaces for the girls, mechanical toys for 
the boys, boxes of candy, and ice cream 
and cake to finish off. These parties have 
been given for twenty consecutive years. 
Other churches in Greater Boston have 
had similar parties in other years, but this 
year the Beacon Church was the only 
church to send an invitation for the children 
to Morgan Memorial. 


George HE. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
Interest and growth continue to be evi- 
denced. The annual meeting was well 
attended and arrangements were made for 
the coming year. The treasurer reported 
$450 in the treasury, and all societies are 
active. On Christmas Sunday three new 


members were received, which with one 
received Dec. 18 made four since our last 
report. The minister also christened one 
child. The church school held its Christ- 
mas party in the auditorium with a short 
program, tree, treat and games afterwards. 

Coffeyville-—The State Superintendent 
spent ten days here during the coldest 
weather of the season. Contacts were 
made with over twenty-five live prospects. 
The plan is to return for single services 
each month until summer. Rev. John 
MacKinnon of Wichita assisted the last 
four days. Paul Martin, formerly of 
Hutchinson, rendered efficient help, doing 
personal work for several weeks before 
the meetings. 

Junction City.—Rev. John W. Sears, 
pastor. This church has taken on in- 
creased activity this year. The pastor has 
organized the members and rallied them to 
the attainment of certain goals, such as in- 
creased attendance, membership, service, 
etc. The people are responding well and 
results are being obtained. Special meet- 
ings under the direction of the State Su- 
perintendent are planned. 

* * 
A FIRE IN VICTOR FRIEND’S HOME 

Fire shortly before 3 a. m. yesterday 
drove Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend and 
their maid from their home at 32 East 
Wyoming Avenue, Melrose, in their night 
clothes. Smoke was pouring into her 
bedroom when Mrs. Friend was aroused. 
The blaze is believed to have started in the 
chimney of a log cabin in the basement, 
where a family Christmas party was held 
in the afternoon. The firemen confined 
the flames to the basement and to rooms 
on the first floor, although the damage by 
smoke throughout the house was heavy.— 
Boston Herald, Dec. 27. 


* * 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


The Rhode Island Universalist Confer- 
ence is to be held Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, Jan. 11, at the Church of the Me- 
diator, 225 Elmwood Avenue, Providence. 
In addition to the Attleboro and North 
Attleboro Universalist churches, which 
have been included in this conference for 
years because of their close proximity to 
Rhode Island, we would like this time to 
have other Universalists feel that they will 
be welcome, as a strong and vital program 
of interest to a large circle of Universalists 
has been arranged. At 3.30 p. m. the gen- 
eral subject under discussion is to be ‘‘The 
Free Church of America.’”’ The speakers 
are to be Mr. Victor A. Friend of Melrose, 
Mass., the president of the Universalist 
General Convention, whose subject is to 
be “What, Why, When?” and Arthur W. 
Peirce, principal of Dean Academy of 
Franklin, Mass., whose topic is to be “Stop! 
Look! Listen!’’ A general discussion and 
question period will follow. Supper will 


be served at 6 o’clock. As this is expected 
to be a larger conference than usual, the 
Mediator people would be glad to know as 
early as possible in the week of Jan. 9 the 
number planning to attend, so that ample 
provisions can be made for all at the 


supper. 

In the evening at 7.15 a devotional 
service will be held and at 7.30 the address 
of the occasion will be given by Austin T. 
Levy, treasurer of the Stillwater Worsted 
Company of Harrisville, R. I., whose 
subject is to be “The Aristocracy of 
Business.” Mr. Levy gave this address 
several weeks ago before the National 
Unitarian Laymen’s League in Massa- 
chusetts, and it was very favorably re- 
ceived. Following the address Mr. Levy 
will answer questions. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1932 
Previously reported ............. 1,418 
Ec CannSoneatie a ee ee 4 
IBuiialomNeey ee ee: eee re 4 
ROU ae, sree te MP Bey the Mn eis 1,426 
Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHI? COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene in the church 
parlors at Syracuse on Jan. 24, 1933, at 1 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., ‘‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist church.’’ 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
“3 AS 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Reunion of Ferry Beachers and all 
interested friends will be held Friday, Feb. 10, 1933, 
at the First Universalist Church in Arlington, Mass. 
Turkey supper at 6.30 p. m. in the vestry; enter- 
tainment and dancing in the parish hall during the 
evening. A good time for only 65 cents. Program 
details will be mailed to all members of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and church leaders within a 
convenient radius of Boston (Arlington is a suburb). 

Correspondence is invited on matters relating to 
the Ferry Beach summer program, the property, or 
its management. Please address the Secretary of 
the Association, Robert F. Needham, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 

x x 
NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at Foxborough on January 25 at 1.30 
p.m. All persons who have paid one dollar or more 
during the past year are eligible for membership in 
the corporation, and are urged to attend. The 
business before the meeting will be the presentation 
of reports and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The present condition of the renewed Home 
and its prospects for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
By es 
PUBLIC MEETING 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting at the 
Universalist church in Arlington, Tuesday, Jan. 17. 

Morning session at 10.380, the State President 
presiding. Organ voluntary, Mrs. Sidney J. Sand- 
berger. Praise service, Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain, 
Medford. Greetings, Mrs. Lester Collins, president 
of the Mission Circie. Response, Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, vice-president of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society. ‘“‘Notable Women of the Uni- 
versalist Church,’’ Mrs. Orville 8. Waldron, Somer- 
ville. Musical selection by the Ladies’ Quartette. 
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“Enlarging Friendships,’’ Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, presi- 
dent of Women’s National Missionary Association. 

An opportunity will be given for questions or 
suggestions relating to our work. 

Friendship Luncheon served by the Mission Circle 
at 12.30. Reservations may be made through Mrs. 
Lester Collins, 24 Kimball Road, tel. 0726R, not later 
than Monday morning, Jan. 16. 

Afternoon session at 1.45. Voluntary. Opening 


hymn. Prayer, Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley, pastor. 
Roll Call. Offertory. Musical selection, Ladies’ 
Quartette. “A Woman in Russia,’ Miss Alfrieda 


M. Mosher, of the International Institute, Boston. 
presented by Mrs. Leroy W. Coons. Closing hymn. 
Benediction. 

The church is on Massachusetts Ave. opposite the 
Town Hall. Take car at Harvard Square Subway for 
Arlington to Academy St. 


Obituary 


Frederic O. Downes 


Frederic O. Downes (husband of Josephine C. 
Downes) died at his home, 24 Victoria St., Dorches- 
ter, Mass., on Dec. 1, 1932, after a long illness. He 
came from an old Universalist family of Worcester, 
and was a devoted attendant of the Roxbury church, 
where he is sadly missed. Mr. Downes was a lawyer 
of some repute with offices at 53 State Street. He 
was a graduate of Boston University and was in- 
structor there for years, teaching at Suffolk and Portia 
law schools as well. He was a 32d degree Mason, 
and held a high office in the order of I. O. R. M. for 
a long time. 

The funeral service was simple (with beautiful 
music of cello and organ), held at the Buena Vista 
Street Church. 


Mrs. Sidonia B. Walker 


Mrs. Sidonia B. Walker, wife of Rev. Frederick S. 
Walker, died at Pawtucket, R. I., on Saturday, Dec. 
24. Though she had been in the hospital six weeks, 
following a serious operation, she had been expected 
to recover until a few days before her death. 

She was born in Elgin, Neb., on May 25, 1881, the 
daughter of Orange and Elizabeth Brittelle. She 
was graduated from the high school in Holyoke, 
Mass., and from the Kindergarten Training School 
in Bangor, Maine. Always active in intellect, she 
read widely and was an eager student at summer 
institutes. 

She was married to Mr. Walker at Presque Isle, 
Me., Feb. 14, 1905, and throughout their years to- 
gether she proved herself a consecrated and most 
efficient helpmate. The parishes in which she served 
at his side were Caribou, Me., Pittsfield, Me., Port- 
land, Me. (Messiah), Norwood, Mass., Waterville, 
Me., Gardiner, Me., and Pawtucket, R. I. 

She is survived by her husband, her daughter 
Elizabeth, who teaches languages at the high school 
in Sedgwick, Me., and two brothers, Ray W. Brit- 
telle of Hot Springs, South Dakota, and Lloyd 
Brittelle of Neligh, Neb. 

‘ A funeral service was conducted by Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., in the Pawtucket Universalist 
church on Dec. 26, a large number of parishioners 
and friends being present. The following day a 
committal service was held at the Evergreen Cemetery, 
Portland, Maine, Rev. James W. Vallentyne, D. D., 
officiating. 

Mrs. Walker was well known throughout the 
Universalist Church in New England, having been a 
frequent attendant at conventions and at the de- 
nominational meetings at Ferry Beach. She was a 
woman of strong convictions and high ideals, and 
will be remembered as a noble wife, a devoted mother 
and a saerificing worker for the church that she 
loved. 


James F. Whitehead 


One of our most loyal laymen, James Francis 
Whitehead, died at his home in Dover, N. H., after 
a long illness, Dee. 15, 1932, aged seventy-seven 
years and eight months. 

He was the son of Francis and Mary (Hunter) 
Whitehead, born in the village of Quechee in the 
town of Hartland, Vt. The family moved to Dover 
fifty-five years ago. He had to his credit over fifty 
years of continuous service in the employ of the 
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Sawyer Woolen Mills (now subsidiary to the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co.) at the time of his retirement as 
paymaster in 1929. 

Prominent in city affairs, for twelve years he 
was member of the school board from his ward, and 
at the last session of the State Legislature he repre- 
sented his district. 

In fraternal organizations, he held membership 
in Wanalanset Tribe of Red Men, the Elks, of which 
organization he was treasurer for seventeen years, 
and Mt. Pleasant Lodge of Odd Fellows. For many 
years, and until failing health compelled his declin- 
ing further service, he was the efficient clerk of the 
pacish of Peiree Memorial Universalist Church. 

He is survived by one sister, Dr. Mary C. White- 
head, who tenderly cared for him during the years of 
failing health. Mrs. Whitehead died in 1924. _ 

Funeral services were held Sunday, Dec. 18, in the 
Ricker Memorial Chapel of Pine Hill Cemetery, 
which was crowded to capacity, conducted by the 
minister of Peiree Memorial Church, Rev. Harriet 
B. Robinson, Rev. Asa M. Bradley, a former pastor, 
assisting. 

Dr. Q. H. Shinn’s first pastorate was at Gaysville, 
Vt. There he found the Whitehead family as ac- 
tive supporters, and there was begun a life-long 
friendship between the families. 

Mr. Whitehead was of sterling character, faithful 
in all his obligations; quiet, unobtrusive, but de- 
pendable; a friendly man, who filled a large place in 
the community, and who will be sorely missed. 

A. M.B. 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Lowell. Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CONVERSION 


Jan. 23---Conversion as a Phenomenon in the 
History of Religions. Jan. 30---How Forms of 
Belief Spread in the Graeco-Roman World. Feb. 
6---Conversion to Philosophy in the Graeco-Roman 
World. Feb. 13---The Advance of Early Chris- 
tianity as viewed by Pagans. Feb. 20---The Teach- 
ing of Early Christianity as Viewed by Pagans. 
Feb. 27---The Conversion of Justin and St. 
Augustine. 


By Arthur Darby Nock 


M. A. (Cambridge.) Frothingham Professor of 
the History of Religion at Harvard University. 


Qn Monday Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


impurcete College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 

COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 

156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ’shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 


LARGE MINION TYPE Sep .00 - 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Palestine 


> Pictures in 


=a AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. : 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the aid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMUS.. 


ii Spectmen cf Tyve 
16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
=, Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......+s+e+s . 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. ; 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho" 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for. girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Ma- 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
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Crackling 


The patter of tiny feet was heard from 
the head of the stair. Mrs. Smythe raised 
her hand, warning the members of her 
bridge club to be silent. 

*‘Hush,”’ she said softly, “the children 
are going to deliver their good-night mes- 
sage. It always gives me a feeling of 
reverence to hear them. Listen!” 

“Mamma,” came the message in a shrill 
whisper, ‘‘Willie found a_ bedbug.”’— 
Presbyterian Advance. 

* * 

Judge (during an inquiry into a case of 
alleged bribery): ““You say you received 
25 pounds to vote Conservative and also 
received the same amount to vote Lib- 
eral?” 

Witness: “Yes, my lord.”’ 

Judge: “And for whom did you vote at 
the finish?” 

Witness (indignantly): “I voted, my 
lord, according to my conscience.’’— 
Answers. 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Harry, where have you been?” 

Harry: “With Robert.” 

Mother: “Robert, where have you 
been?” 

Robert: ‘‘With Harry.’’ 

Mother (exasperated): ‘“‘Well, where 
have you both been?” 

Harry and Robert: ‘“Together.’’— Utica 
Observer Dispatch. 

* * 

Britisher, to Canadian Northwest In- 
dian: “‘White man glad to see red man. 
White man hopes big chief is feeling top- 
hole this morning.”’ 

Indian (calling): ““Hey, Jake, come here 
and listen to this bozo. He’s good.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

It’s beyond us. If the people would 
spend four billion, everybody would 
prosper; if the Government spends four 

billion, everybody is poorer.—Ailantic 
City Union. 
* * 

The Salvation Army, which says a man 
may be down but he’s never out, appar- 
ently has never made an every-member 
canvass.—Christian Register. 

* * 

First Hobo (surveying stream of pleas- 
ure-seekers): “I ’ates ’olidays. Makes 
yer feel common when nobody ain’t 


deer 


workin’.”’—London Opinion. 
* * 

News Editor and publicity writer, 22, 
university graduate, unreliable, wants 
responsible job.—Ad in the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 

* * 

“T hear your husband is well again.’’ 

“Aye, but he’ll not be back to work yet. 
He’s no finished his medicine.” —T%t-Bits. 

* * 

A writer declares that few poets look 
like poets nowadays. And not very many 
wr te like them either.—Punch. 
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